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The great expeiience that the author has had in 
teaching grammar, both to children and adults, leads 
him to think that this manual -will be found useful in 
schools, and that pupils, "who becojne familiar with its 
contents, will be able to answer any ordinary questions 
that may be asked on the subject. 

The plan on which the work is constructed necessi- 
tates occasional repetition, but the authbr is sure that 
practical teachers will not regard this peculiarity as a 
defect. 

It will be noticed that the illustrative sentences 
have been selected from standard writers. Most of 
the sentences in the exercises have, also, been selected, 
but it has not been thought necessary to append the 

names of the authors. 

I 
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W PREFACE. 

A promiuent feature of the work is the attention 
paid to parsing. The examples are numerous, and, an 
several instances, alternative methods are given. 

Very little space has heen devoted to the analysis 
of sentences ; and that part of etymology which deals 
with the derivation of words has been entirely omitted. 
But the author has written separate manuals on these 
subjects, which can be used in conjunction with this 
work. 
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1. Grammar treats of letters, words, and sentences. 

2. A sentence is a thought expressed in words, as, 
John rune. 



THE ALPHABET. 

3. The English Alphabet consists of twenty-six 
letters : — 

A,B,C,D,E,P,G,H,I,J,K»L,M,N,0,P.Q,B,B,T,U,V,W,X,T,Z. 
a, b, 0, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, y, w, x, y, z. 

Explanation. — The letters in the first row are called capital 
letters : those in the second are called small letters. 

(a) In speaking, we employ single articnlate sounds and 
combinations of articulate sounds. An articulate sound is the 
sound of the Toico formed by the organs of speech — ^the throat, 
the palate, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips. 

These sounds are represented to the eye by signs called letters. 
The collection of these letters is called the Alphabet, from Alpha 
and JSeUif the first and second letters of the Greek alphabet 

(b) The names of the letters must not be confounded with 
the sounds which they represent. 

4. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
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2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

5. A letter employed to represent an articulate 
sound which can be uttered perfectly by itself is called 
a vowd, 

6. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, 

7. A letter employed to represent a sound which 
cannot be uttered perfectly by itself is called a 
consonani, 

(a) The consonants consist of Mutes, Sibilants, and Liquids :— 

MUTES. 
Za5ta/^ (or Lip-letters) ... ^, /, &, v. 

Dentals (or Tooth-letters) ... f, d. 
GutturaU (or Throat-letters) ... k, g (hard) as, xnget. 

9- 

e, (hard) as, in can, 

SIBILANTS. 

8f Zy e (soft) as, in eitt/f j\ as in jam, sometimes represented by 

ff (soft) as, in giant 

LIQUIDS, 
r, If «, m. 
Besides these, there are the aspirate h, and the compound letter 
X, which equals cs, ks, or ga. 

TTand y are usually called semi-vowels. When they begin a word 
or syllable, they are consonants : in all other places, they are 
Towels. 

EXERCISE I. 

Underline the consonants and doubly underline the rowels in 
the following words, thus : — drum. 

Fire, can, desk, table, bird,^lock, caipet, trench, ship, river, 
animal. 
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THE ALPHABET. 3 

8. A Diphthong represents the union of two Yowe] 
sounds in one syllable, as, ew in few, and oi in oil, 
(a) There are four diphthongs in English. 

(1) That which is represented by ei^ a«, in height^ by t, as, in 
mind^ or by y, as in my. 

(2) That which is represented by oi, as, in void, or by cy, as, in 
boy, 

(3) That which is represented by cm, as, in fcud^ by ijw?, as, in 
few^ or by «, as in tune, 

(4) That which is represented by ow, as, in house, or by ow, as, 
in how, 

{b) When two vowels occur together and only one is sounded, 
they are usually called improper, or false, diphthongs, as, fear^ 
Bormded fere ; show, sounded sho; feign, sounded /anc. 

EXERCISE II. 
Underline the true diphthongs, and doubly underline the false 
diphthongs in the following words, thus : — voice, people. 

Joyless, feel, grievous, height, ounce, piteous, sweet, now, 
eagle, could, fair, noise, juice, dreamily, head, sought, aggrieve, 
quiet, mind, hourly, trial, broad, fruit, feudal, ordain, vowel. 



9. A Syllable is a single or compound sound uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, as, a, his^ com^bin-a* 
turn, 

{a) Every syllable must contain at least one voweL 

(b) A word of one syllable is called a niono»yUable^ as, truth; of 
two syllables, a disayHablCf as, truth-ful; of three syllables, a 
irity liable, 88, truth-ful-ness ; and of more than three syllables, 
a polysyllable, BB, un-truth-ful-ness. 

(c) The part of grammar which treats of letters and their 
proper union into syllables and words is called Orthography, 
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4 ENGLISH GBAUMAB. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

10. Etymology treats of the classification and in- 
flexion of words. 

(a) The part of grammar wluch treats of the inflezioh of 
words is called Accidence. 

Another hranch of etymology treats of the derivation of 
words. 

11. There are eight sorts of words, called Parts of 
Speech — Noun or Substantive, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Coigunction, and Inter- 
jection. 

I. THE NOUK 

12. A JS'oun is the name of anything. 

{a) It may he the name of eLperson, as, doy, John ; of aplaee, 
as, garden, London ; or of a ^Ainy, as, tree, book. The noun is the 
name-word. 

13. Nouns are divided into two classes, Proper a^d 
Common. 

14«. A Proper Noun is the name of a particular 
person, place, or thing, as, Henry, Paris, JSxcalibur. 

(Expl.) The word Henry is a proper noun, hecause it can he 
used to denote only one person in the same sense. The word 
Parii is a proper noun, hecause it can he used to denote only one 
place in the same sense. The word Bxcalihwr is a proper noun, 
hecause it is used to denote King Arthur*8 magical sword — 

" There likewise I heheld Excalibur 
Before him at his crowning home, the sword 
That rose from out the hosom of the lake. . . . *' 

Tennywn. 
(a) Every proper noun must hegin with a capital letter. 
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THE NOUN. 5 

15. A Common Noun is a name common or appli- 
cable to everything of the same class or kind, as, many 
river, tree, chair, 

{Expl,) The word inan is a common noun, because it is a name 
by which we can denote any grown up person of the male sex. 
The word river is a common noun, because it is a name by which 
we can denote any river, as, the river Thames, the river Khine, 
the river Ganges. 

16. Under the head of Common Nonna are 
generally included Collective !Nouns and Abstract 
Konns. 

17. A Oolleetive Noun is a name which in the 
singular denotes a collection of several persons or things 
of the same kind, as, army, crowd, herd, 

{Expl.) The word [army denotes a collection of soldiers. The 
word crowd denotes a collection of persons. The word ?ierd 
denotes a collection of cattle. 

18. An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or 
property, as, whiteness, truth, poverty. 

(Expl,) An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or 
property, thought of as existiDg by itself, or as abstracted from the 
substance, or thing, to which it belongs. Thus whiteness is a 
property which belongs to several substances {sviow, chalk, salt, 
JUnir, etc.), and which we can think of apart from these 
substances. 

{a) Some words can be used either as ordinary common nouns, 
or as abstract nouns. Thus, in the sentence, ** He bore witness 
to the truth," the word witness is an abstract noun, but in the 
sentence, "He was a good witness," the word witness is an 
ordinary common noun. 

(b) Nouns denoting materials are sometimes regarded as 
forming a subdivision of common nouns, as, gold, water, barley. 
These nouns cannot be preceded by the word a or an. When the 
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6 ENGLISH GBAHMAB. 

word the precedes thenii some part or quantity is denoted, as, 

t/ie barley in the field. 

EXPRCISE III. 

Arrange the nouns in the following list under the heads. 
Proper, Common, Collective, Ahstract : — 

Flock, Berlin, hoat, pigeon, iron, merchant, Windsor, piety, 
Alexander, surface, regiment, field, industry, Leeds, courage, 
Bussia, onger, people, comfort, crew, stillness, gold, hand, 
Wales, wave, table, Norfolk, shoal, fire, beauty, fleet, redness, 
window 

19. l^ouns are capable of three variations, according 
to their Gender, Number, and Case. 

I. GENDEB. 

20. Gender is a distinction in nouns, corresponding 
to the natural division of things into things of the 
male sex, things of the female sex, and things of 
neither sex, i. e.,* without sex. 

21. There are three genders, the Masculine, ths 
Feminine, and the Neuter. 

22. The name of anything of the male sex is a 
noun of the masculine gender, as, hoy, hull. 

23. The name of any thing of the female sex is a 
noun of the feinimne gender, as, girly cow, 

24. The name of any thing without sex is a noun of 
the neuter gender, as, hook, house. 

(a) Beware of confounding the terms sex and gender. Sex is 
a natural distinction, for every animal is either male or female. 
Oender is a grammatical or verbal distinction. Every noun has 



{h) Neuter means neither. 

(c) Names annlicable either to males or females are said to bo 
♦ Lc.'—id cs(f or iuai is. 
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GENDER. 7 

of common gender, as, parent ^ child, cousin. But if the sex of 
the person denoted is known, the noun must be called masculine 
or feminine, not common. Thus the noun parent y if denoting 
the father^ is of the masculine gender; hut, if denoting the 
inother^ of the feminine gender. The noun parents^ inasmuch 
as it denotes both father and mother, is of common gender. 

{d) Things without life are often described by poets, and 
occasionally by prose writers, as if they were living creatures, 

as— 

" I never was on the dull tame shore, 
But I lov'd the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy bseast. 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest." 

Barry Cornwall. 

The sea is here spoken of as ^female. This mode of expression 
is called Personification. 

25. There are thre6 ways of distinguishing the 
feminine from the masculine : 

I. By the use of a different word, as — 



M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Bachelor, 


Maid or Spinster. 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


King, 


Queen. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Lad, 


Lass.* 


BuU, 


Cow. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Bullock, 


Heifer. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


Dog, 


Bitch. 


Papa, 


Mamnja. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


Eari, 


Countess. 


Sir, 


Madam. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Son, 


Daug iter. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hind. 




( Gentlewoman 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Gentleman, 


or 
i Lady. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 




* Probably a contraction of lad-ess. 
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II. By adding esa to the masculine with or withonl; 
alteration : — 

1. Without alteration, as— 



M. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


Author, 


Authoress. 


Patron, 


Patronesa. 


Baxon, 


Banmess. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


CSount, 


Countess. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Hdr, 


Heiress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Prophet, 


Prophetess. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Shepherd, 


Shepherdess. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


Viscount, 


Viscountess. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 






2. With alteration, as — 






M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Marquis, 


Marchionera. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Prince, 


Princess. 


Emperor^ 


Empress. 


Songster, 


Songstress. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


III. By a prefix, as — 






M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


He-goat, 


She-goat 


Man-servant, 


Maid-servant. 



Cock-sparrow, Hen-sparrow. 

(a) A few nouns have the feminine termination ix, as, executor, 
executrix; testator , testatrix, 

(b) A few nouns retain their original feminine form, as, csar^ 
czarina; sultan, sultana. The feminine of the noun hero is 
heroiM. 

EXEBCISE IV. 

Arrange the following nouns in four columns, headed Masculine, 
Feminine, Neuter, Common : — 

Uncle, desk, countess, tulip, maid-servant, porter, ink, mistress, 
gaoler, cousin, lass, waiter, sl^ip, judge, soldier, scholar, road, 
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milliner, child, Milan, heifer, poverty, carpenter, pony, widow, 
Btag. 



II. NUMBER. 

2G. Number is a change in the form of a noun to 
show whether one thing is spoken of, or more than 
one. 

27. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. 

28. A noun is said to be of the singular number 
when it denotes one thing, as, &oy, house, 

29. A noun is said to be of the^^i^ra^ number when 
it denotes more than one thing, as, hoys^ houses, 

30. The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding a to the singular, as, chair, chairs. 

{a) When the letter s follows the letters p, /, ^ or k, the sign 
represents the sound, but, in all other cases, the true sound is 
represented by the letter z, as, cabs^ sounded edbz ; bars^ sounded 
barz ; boys, sounded boyz. 

31. But to this rule there are the following ex- 
ceptions : — 

I. When a noun ends in ch soft (i,e,,ch sounded tsh\ 
•S «//., X, or z, we add es, as, inch, inches ; omnibus^ 
omnibuses ; brushy brushes ; fox^ foxes ; topaz, topazes, 

(a) The reason why es is added is obvious. If a vowel were 
not added, there would be no difference of sound between the 
singular and the plural. 

II. When a noun ends in o, preceded by a consonant, 
we add es, as, cargo, cargoes. But many nouns in o 
follow the general rule, as, grotto, grottos. 
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10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

III. When a noun ends in y, preceded by a con- 
sonant, we change the y into i and add es^ as, lady^ 
ladies ; city^ cities, 

{a) In old Englifih, the eiogular of such words ended in ie, as, 
ladie, so that according to the old orthography, the plural ladis-a 
is regular. 

IV. The plural of certain nouns ending in / is 
formed by changing / into v and adding es, as, calf, 
calves. 

When a noun ends in fe, we change the fe into ve 
and add 5, as, wife, wives. But strife and Jife follow 
the general rule. 

(a) Nouns ending in ief, oofff, and r/ follow the general rule, 
as, chief chiefs ; roof, roofs ; muft muffs ; dwarf dwarfs. The 
plural of thief is thieves ; of staffs either staffs or staves, 

V. A few nouns retain the old plural termination 
eriy as, ox, oxen; child, children. 

VI. The plural of a few nouns is formed by changing 
the root vowel, as — 

SiNQULAB. Plural. SinqulAb. PLtraAL. 

Man, Men. Goose, Geese. 

Woman, Women. Louse, Lice. 

Foot, Feet. Mouse, Mice. 

Tooth, Teeth. 

EXERCISE V. 
What is the plural of the following nouns ? — 
Thrush, church, leaf, gulf, thief, toy, cherry, money, foe, boi, 
ox, tooth, house, mouse, marquis, quarto, potato. 

EXERCISE \L 
What is the singular of the following nouns ?— 
Witnesses, vases, flies, glories, judges, feet, toes, octavo -•, 
wolves, gulfe, knives, buoys, children, eyes, geese. 
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VIL Some nouns are the same in both nuUibers, as, 
deer, sheep, salmon, trout 
(a) Swine was lormerly used in the singular and plural, as — 
" A jewel of gold in a twiners snout." — SUU. 
"A great herd of stcine" — Bible, 

VIII. Many nouns of foreign origin retain their 
original plurals : — 

liATor Ijl'ouns ending in a form the plural in as, as, larva, larvoe. 

. i, as, radiut, radii, 
. a, as, datum, data, 
ices, as, vortex, vortices; 
appendix, appendices. 
. es, as, axis, axes, 
ina, &s,stamen,8tamina. 
. es, WB, erisi8, crises. 
I . a, aa, phenomenon, 



m 




lis 


• 




um 


- 




ex or ix 


, , 




is 


, 




en 


Gbssk , 




is 


• ' 




en 


French 




eau 


Italian 




it 


. , 




«and 



eaux, as, beau, beaux, 
itti, as, bandit, banditti, 
. i, as, dilettante, 
dilettanti ; virtuoso, virtuosi. 
HsBBBW* Some HGtma form their plural in im, as chert^, cheru^ 

bim. 
(a) Some of these nouns have an English plural as well as the 
original plural, as, appendixes, bandits, cherubs^ etc. 

EXERCISE VIL 

What is the plurax of the following words ? — 
Salmon, sow, axis, bandit, beau, larva, radius, phenomenon, 
crisis, virtuoso. 

32. Some nouns have no plural t — 

I. Proper names, as, Johrutan, London, 
(a) But when more individuals than one of the same nam^ aro 
spoken of, the noun takes a plural, i 
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** One MacdoDald is worth two Camerons^-^Macaulay. 

II. Abstract nouns, as, goodness, 

III. Karnes of metals and of materials that are either 
■weighed or measured, as, gold^ oil, wax. 

\a) But if different sorts or varieties be meant, a plural is ad- 
missible, as — 

" Vegetable oils are very numerous." 

lY. Karnes of some of the arts and sciences, as^ 
astronomy, botany, geometry, music^photo(fraphy, 

33. Some nouns are used in the plural only, as, 
aborigines, bellows, victuals. 

(a) Tbe names of some of the sciences are plural in fonn, as, 
acoustics, mathematics, 

.34. Some nouns have two plurals with different 
meanings, as — 

Singular. Plural. 

Brother, Brothers {sons of the same parents), Brethren 

(members of the same society). 
Cloth, Cloths {hinds of cloth). Clothes {garments). 

Die, Dies {for coining), Dice (for gaming). 

Genius, Geniuses {men of great ability), Gemi {spirits). 

Index, Indexes {tables of contents)^ Indices {algebraic 

signs). 
Pea, Peas {single seeds). Pease {collective). 

Penny, Pennies {separate coins), Pence {sums of money), 

EXERCISE VIII. 

Underline the nouns in the following sentences, and write S 
(singular) or P (plural) over each : — 

Our ships are laden with the hai-vest of every climate. Tho 
church was empty, and there was no light. Toby was a dog of 
great moral excellence. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank ! The Miss Flamboroughi were reckoned the very, best 
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dancers in the parish. The limeatones yield yaluable marbles. 
He ii skilful in mathematics and mechanics. Tho herd was 
grazing upon the hill-side. 



UI. OASE. 

35. Case is the form which a noun (or pronoun) 
assumes to show the relation which it bears to other 
words in the sentence. , 

36. There are three cases in English, the ]^ominative, 
the Possessive, and the Objective. 

(a) "We have only one case (the possessive) formed by inflexion. 
The nominative and objective cases of nouns are always alike in 
form, and can only be distinguished from each other by their 
place in a sentence. 

37. The noun is in the nominative case when it de- 
notes the person or thing about which the assertion is 
made, as — 

'* Walter had come a long journey from some unknown place.'' 
— /. WiUon. 

* < An island shades it from the rolling sea. " — Lryden, 

JExpl, The noun in the nominative case is the answer to thu 
question formed by putting who or u-Jiat before the verb, as^ 
"Who had come?" ''Walter:* "What shades it?" An 
island* 

The noun when so used is called the Subject. 

38. The noun is in the objective case — 

(1 ) When it denotes the object of an action, as — 
•* She caught his manly arm,** — Whittier, 

(2) When it is used with a preposition, as — 
*' I made a footing in the waU.'* — Byron. 

JExpl. The objective case of a noun denoting the object of the 
action is the answer to the question formed by putting wftom or 
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what before the yerb and its sabjectt as, " What caught she ? '' 
His manly arm. 

39. The noun in the possessive case generally denotes 
possession or ownership, as — 

" Dark lightning flashed from £oderiek*s eye^—S^L 
ExpL The noun in the possessiTe case is the answer to the 
question whote or of what. ** Whose eye P " Itoderick'94 

40. The possessive case of nouns of both numbers is 
formed by adding the apostrophe (*) and s to the nom- 
inative, as hingy 'king's ; men, men's. 

(a) But if the plural end in «, the apostrophe only is added, qs, . 
the soldiers* bayonets. So if a noun of more than one syllable 
end in a or ce, the s of the possessive singular is usually omitted, 
as, '* for Herodia^ sake ; '* '* asking no questions for conscience* 
sake." 

(h) In the first English the possessive case singular of many 
noims was formed by adding es, as, nominative case, word, 
possessive case, wordes. In later English we often find es modified 
into is and ys. The apostrophe marks the loss of the vowel in 
the singular ; and the plural has been formed from the analogy of 
the singular. 

41. When two or more nouns joined by and are in 
the possessive case, only the last noun takes the 
apostrophe and «, as, Simpkin and MarshaWs 
catalogue." 

(a) The relation of possession can be denoted by the preposition 
of followed by a noun, as, the crown of the King ^ the Kin^a 
crown. This is sometimes called the Norman genitive, or 
possessive. The inflexional possessive is usually employed when 
a person or animal is the possessor. The Norman is employed 
when the relation is between things without life. Thus we 
say the maiCs leg," and, on the other hand, **the leg of the 
table:' 
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EXERCISE IX. 

Change the form of the following phrases by using the 
possessive case instead of the preposition of and the objectiye 
case of the noun : — 

The mane of the horse. The sorrow of the child. The staff 
of the policeman. The courage of the men. The kingdom, 
of Alexander. The tomb of Dickens. The daughter of the 
queen. The toys of the children. The warehouse of the 
merchant. 

42. A noun is said to be declined when its numbers 
and cases are regularly arranged. 
(a) There is only one dedensioii of English nouns. 



EXAMPLES. 

S. P. S. P. S. P. 

NoM. Case. Book, Books. Fly, Flies. Fox, Foxes. 

Pos. Case. Book's, Books'. Fly's, Flies'. Fox's, Foxes'. 

Obj. Case. Book, Books. Fly, Flies. Fox, Foxes. 



S. P. 

KoM. Case. Man, Men. 

Pos. Case. Man's, Men's. 

Obj. Case. Man, Men. 



S. P. 

Child, Children. 

Child's, Children's. 

Child, Children. 



EXERCISE X. 

Decline the nouns brother, cow, ox, parent, mouse, kangaroo^ 
alioe, girl, 

(a) To parse a noun, according to the " First Method," is to 
mention its class, number, gender and case. 
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FIRST METHOD OP PAESING THE NOUN. 
'* Savoy's duke has left his bride."— if. Arnold, 

Savoy's. Proper noun, singular number, neuter gender, pos- 
sessive case. 

duke . . Common noun, singular number, masculine gender, 
nominative case. 

bride . . Common noun, singular number, feminine gendfr, 
objective case. 

EXERCISE XI. 
Pane the nouns in the following sentences : — 

Goldsmith wrote the Traveller. No bridge arched thy waters. 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet. The servants robbed 
their master. His father stroked his drooping head. Not a 
soldier discharged his farewell shot. The tourists visited Shak- 
speare's birth place. A fiBivourite has no friend. My brother has 
bought Macaulay's works. 



IL THE ADJECTIVE. 

43. An Adjective is a word used with a noun to 
limit its meaning, as, a good boy ; five pounds ; this 
year. 

Expl, Many adjectives limit the meaning of a noun by denoting 
the quality of the thing iot which the noun stands. Thus good 
denotes the quality of the boy, 

Fwt is an adjective, because it limits the meaning of the noun 
pounds^ and thi9 is an adjective, because it limits the meaning of 
the woFd year, 

44. An adjective can be used (1) attributively or (2) 
prcdicatfvely, as (1) a black hat, (3) the hat is black. 
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JBgpl, When we speak of a black hat, we attribute the quality 
of blaekne$B to the hat, but when we assert that t?ie hut is blacks 
the adjective forms part of the predicate. 

(a) Eyery sentence consists of two parts — (1) the subject (see § 
37 expl,) and (2) ihe predicate «.«., the word or words by means 
of which we make an assertion about the thing denoted by the 
Bubject. 

(b) In the following examples the adjectiyes in italics are used 
as attributes : — 

" Ch'Ul^eiiwry repressed their noble rage/' — Cfray, 

•* The cruel crawling foam.** — Kingsley, 

** And with one stark and with one cry, the royal city woke.**^ 
Mdcaulay, 

" I hring fresh showers for the thirstiny flowers." — Shelley. 

{c) In the following examples the adjectiyes in italics are used 
as part of the predicate : — 

" My hair is grey, bat not with years."— ^yran. 

<* The minstrel was injlrm and oW* — Scott. 

'* So be it» when I grow old," — Wordsworth. 

" Faint she grew, and evea fainter" — Tennyson. 

(( Blind men say black feels rot^yh.** — Dryden. 

<* Dappled hoises turn white." — Bacon, 

*' The yery streams look languid from afar." — Thomson. 

45. Adjectives are divided into Qualitative, Quanti* 
tative, and Demonstrative. 



I. QUALITATIVE ADJECTIVEa 

46. A Qualitative Adjective limits the meaning of a 
noun by denoting some quality, as, a clever scholar, a 
ripe pear. 

(a) Participles when used as adjectiyes belong is this daaii 
as— 

" Tha shotted forest, and the ravaged vale."— 2%«n»(m. 
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{b) Proper adjectiTes also belong to this class. TbBjmvait 
begin with a capital letter, as — 

" Here commences the history of the English nation."— 
Maeaulay. 

EXERCISE XII. 

Underline the adjectives in the following sentences : — 
The earl was a wratbfal man to see. One of the best secrets of 
enjoyment is the art of cultivating pleasant associations. He 
had a kind and generous heart. We saw a Dutch and a French 
vessel. The shattered oars lie in splinters. The struggling foe 
may now unclasp the fainting chiefs relaxing grasp. The fleet 
steed ran away. 



II. QUANTITATIVE ADJEOTIVBB. 

47. A Quantitaiive Adjective limits the meaning of 
a noun by denoting either the number of things, or the 
quantity of the thing specified, as, eight pence ; muck 
gold. 

48. Quantitative Adjectives may be arranged into two 
classes, (1) Adjectives denoting quantity in number, or 
Numeral Adjectives; and (2) Adjectives denoting 
quantity in mass or hulk 

49. Numeral Adjectives are of threekinds(l) Definite 
(2) Indefinite, and (3) Distribution. 

(a) The first are called definite because theytellexactly ; the 
second are called tTide/inUe because they do not tell exactly. 

60. Definite Numeral Adjectives denote a definite or 
precise number. They are divided into Cardinal, 
Ordinal, and Multiplicative. 
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51. Oardmal Numeroda^ or Cardinals, denote how 
many objects are spoken of, as, nx boys. 

(a) The word cardinal means chief. 

(b) The numeral one is sometimes used as a pronoun (see 
§ 86 b). 

(e) The other cardinals are susceptible of inflection, as — 
" The stars are out by ttcoa and threes."^ — Wtn-dsworth, 
" For Un'9 sake:'— Bible, 

52. Ordinal Numerals, or Ordinals, denote the 
order in which the objects are arranged, as, the first 
boy ; the sixth boy. 

(a) The cardinals and ordinals are mixed in English numera- 
tion, as, the twenty-sixth day. 

5 3. Multiplicative Numerals^ or Mnltiplicati ves, show 
how many times one thing exceeds another, as a double 
quantity j a /ottr/bZ<^ penalty. 

(a) The series may be regarded as beginning with single^ 
followed by dovJble or j^wo^f old, triple or three-fold, fourfold, etc, 

54. Indefinite Numerals denote number, but not 
precisely, as, Tnany liouses. 

(a) The pzincipal indefinite numerals are cb»l, any, certain, 
divers, enough, fewy many, no, none, several, some, 

(b) Certain, divers, few, many, sweral denote number. All, 
any, enough, no, none, some denote either number or quantity in 
mass or bulk. 

(c) Few can be followed by a noun in the plural number with 
or without the indefinite article. 

A few is used posUively—some, though not many, as — **He 
passed a few days in luxurious repose." — Macaulay. 

Few is used negatively — hardly any, as — " Few and short were 
the prayers we said." — Wolfe. 

(d) In the phrase a few days, we have an example of irregular 
construction. Following analogy, the construction would be " a 
few of days," where few would be a collective noun. 
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(«) The following pbrases are alio imgnUr, *< a litUe money '* - 
d little of money; ** a hundred menu's a hundred of men; *'a 
dozen hook8"r=a dozen of books; '* half the field "» half of the 
field; << all the field "=7 all of the field; "more trees "= mora of 
trees. 

(J) Many can be followed by an indefinite article and a nonn 
in the singular number, as — 

•• Many a heart that then was gay." — Moore, 

65. Distributive Numeral Adjectives point out objects 
taken separately, as, every pen 

(a) The distributiye numerals are eaeh^ every, either f neither, 
{b) Tabular arrangement of qiiantitatiye adjectiyes— 

Quantitatiye. 

L 

Numeral. Denoting mass or bnlk. 

Definite. Indefinite. Distributiye. 

I 

Cardinal. Oroinal. Multiplicatiye. 

EXERCISE XIII. 

Arrange the following adjectiyes under the heads — Cardinal, 
Ordinal, Multiplicatiye, Indefinite, Distributiye. 

One, any, eyery, sixteenth, no, enough, few, triple, seyeral, 
ninth, neither, each, many, eleyen, sixfold, certain, twenty, four- 
teenth, single, all, either, double, ninety-fifth, tenfold, diyeis. 

III. DEM0N8TRATIVB ADJECTIVES. 

66. The Denwmtrative Adjectives are thisy pi. tltsse; 
that, pL those; and an or a and ^Ae, generally called 
articles. 

(a) Thit refers to the nearer object; that to the more re- 
mote. 
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(i) T&n, and yonder are sometimes employed as demonstrative 
adjectives, aa — 

•* Tan flowery arbors, ywider valleys green." — MiUon, 

"Near yonder copse, whence once the garden smiled.'* — 
Goldsmith, 

** Curse on yon base marauder s lance." — Seott, 

(e) An is, in origin, the same word as one. The n is dropped 
before a consonant It is used to denote any one of a class. 
Though called the mdejlnite article, it is deJiniU as to number, 
but it does not denote any one particular object. 

(d) The, called the dejinite article, is used to point out some 
particular object or objects of a certain class. It is indeJMU as 
to number. 

EXERCISE XrV. 

Arrange the adjectives under the following heads — Qualitative, 
Quantitative, and Demonstrative. 

Soon on the hill's steep verge he stood. Henry has some books. 
Every scholar was commended. The mansion contains thirty 
rooms. The sun had shot a golden arrow down yon leafy aisle. 
The book has six cantos. With hushing steps he trod the winding 
stair. He is the fourth in the class. That child does not go to 
school. The broad sim above laughed a pitiless laugh. The 
sign of battle flew along the lofty Britisk line. There is much 
wealth in this country. 



COMPABISOK OF ADJECTIVES. 

57. Adjectives denoting qualUy are inflicted to mark 
differences of degree, as, I dim poor, you are poorer, he 

is ^poorest, 

58. There ai-e three degrees of comparison, the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 
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59. An adjective in its simple form is said to be in 
the positive degree, as, a wise man. 

60. An adjective in the comparative degree denotes 
that one of two objects possesses a given quality in a 
higher degree than the other, as, a wiser man. 

61. An adjective in the superlative degree denotes 
that one of several objects possesses a given quality in 
a higher degree than all the rest, as, the wisest man. 

62. An adjective in the comparative degree is formed 
by adding er to the simple form of the adjective, if it 
end with a consonant, or r if it end with e. 

63. An adjective in the superlative degree is formed 
by adding est to the simple form of the adjective, if it 
end with a consonant, or st if it end with e. 

(fl) The foUovfing classes of adjectives may be thus com- 
pared : — 

1. Monosyllables, as, rich, 

2. Dissyllables ending in ^, U, or ow^ as, hohft able, hollow. 

3. Dissyllables having the accent on the last syllable, as, polUe, 

4. The following words are often compared in the same way — 
litier, clever, tender, handsome, honest, pUasomt, 

(6) Other words are sometimes thus compared, as — 
" The solidest bodies."— TT. Irving, 

" The cellar's a cheerfuller place than the cell." — Longfellow, 

{c) When an adjective ends in y preceded by a consonant, we 
form its comparative and superlative by changing thp y into- 1 and 
adding er and est respectively; as, lowli/, lowlier, lowliest. 

(d) "When an adjective ends in a single consonant preceded by 
a short vowel, we double the final consonant, as, thin, thinner 
thinnest. 

64. Comparison can also be denoted by prefixing 
more and most, as, prudent, more prudent, most prudent. 
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(a) Comparison by inflection is fframmatieal comparieon ; by 
prefixing more'knd Tnast, logical comparison. 

(b) Logical comparison may also be denoted by prefixing less 
and leasty as, less useful, least useful. 

( ) Beside the superlatiye of comparison, as, highest, there is 
another superlative formed by adding such words as vert/, 
extremely f exceedingly , etc., as, a very large dog, an extremely 
useful book, an exceedingly long speech. This is called the 
absolute superlative. In parsing, however, each word must be 
dealt with separately. 

{d) The signification of the positive is sometimes lessened by 
the termination ish, as, whitish. 

{e) Some adjectives are incapable of comparison, because in 
their simple form they denote qualities which do not admit of 
increase or diminution, as, chief, perfect, square. But when 
writers wish to strengthen the meaning conveyed by Ihe positive, 
they, occasionally, use a superlative, as — 

** Hail, (limnest melancholy " — Milton, 

"The grave shall bear the chief est prize away." — Byron. 

(/) ^® ^*v® * ^®^ adjectives of Latin origin which are 
comparative inform, as, senior, junior ^ major, minor, inferior, 
superior, interior, exterior, anterior, posterior, prior, but they 
are not regarded as true comparatives in English. Every 
comparative can be followed by than. 



EXERCISE XV. 

Give the comparative and superlative of the following 
adjectives : — 

Cold, red, ^ay, lovely, young, clean, pretty, humble, sad, 
mellow, idle, clever, fit, strong, narrow, genteel. 

65. Some acyeetives are compared irregularly — 
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SUPBBLATIVK. 


Worse, 


Worst 


Farther, 


Farthest. 


Former, 


Foremost, First 


Better, 


Best 


« Later, 
? Latter, 


Latest. 
Last 


Less, 


Least. 


More, 


Most 


More, 


Most 


Nigher, 


Kighest, Next 


OJder, Elder, 


Oldest, Eldest 
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POSITITB. 

Bad, 
Far, 
Fore, 
Good, 

Late, 

Little, 
Many, 
Much, 
Nigh, 
Old, 

(a) Best is a contraction of beUest ; next of negh'St or neah^at ; 
Jirit of fyrr^ut. 

{b) £ldf the positiye of elder, is now rarely used — 

" Chronicles of eW*— Longfellow. 

" His mien . . . seemed struck with eld,** — Willis. 

Elder and eldest are now ezclusiyely employed in reference to 
living things ; and as elder cannot he followed by than, it has 
lost its comparative force. 

{c) Further and furthest are the comparative and superlative of 
forth, not now used as an adjective. 

(d) Several adjectives of the comparative and superlative 
degree have no positive, as, inner, innermost or inmost ;- nether, 
nethermost ; outer, outmost ; utter, uttermost or utmost. These 
words have lost their comparative force. 

66. Compound adjectives are frequently used, espe- 
cially in poetry, as — 

** Their beautp^leaming parent." — Thomson. 
«*The rosy-hosonCd Hours." — Qray. 
** With side-long eye."— Wordsworth, 
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FIBBT METHOD OF PARSING THE ADJECTIVE. 

A poor man ; much gold ; this ship ; the worst houses. 

A. . f Indefinite article, limiting the meaning of the noun 

cJUld, 
poor. . Qualitative adjective^ positive degree, Kmiting the 

meaning of the noim child. 



mueh . 

this. . 

the . . 
worst . 



Quantitative adjective, positive degree, limiting the 
meaning of the noun gold. 



Demonstrative adjective, singular number, limiting 
the meaning of the noun ship. 



Definite article, limiting the meaning of the noun 

?iouse8. 
Qualitative adjective, superlative degree, limiting the 

meaning of the noun houses, 

EXERCISE XVI. 
Parse the adjectives and nouns in the followiag sentences : — 
The boats which covered the Thames gave an answering cheer. 
The steep-ascending eagle soars with upward pinion. There 
has been more rain this week than last week. Every boy in 
that class has written three copies. The youth engages in 
martial exercises. The gardener gave Sarah some beautiful 
flowers. England is a cruel place for such poor folk as I. The 
pleasantest road is under the clifEs. A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 



ni. THE PEONOUN. 

67. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
as, " Thomas is industrious, but he is not prudent.** 

£j^l. The word he ia a pronoun, because it is used for the 
nmukThitmaa, The word jvronoim means /or-notfN. 
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(a) ProDonns are often said to be employed to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of a noun, as in the fpllowing example, 
" Henry bought a book for his sister, and Tie told her that she 
would find it very interesting," where his is used far 'Eenry\ 
he for Henry ^ A^r and she i'Oit sister^ and it for book. But. while 
this is true, it is necessary to add that pronouns of the first and 
second person (J, mej you) hardly seem to stand for nouns, and 
are almost, if not quite^ indispensable to speech. If nouns were 
employed instead of pronouns in the following sentence, " Tou 
told me that I should find you at home,*' the meaning would be 
obscure. 

68. Pronouns are divisible into eight classes, Personal, 
Eeflective, Demonstrative, Interrogative, Eelative, Dis- 
tributive, Eeciprocal, and Indefinite. 

{a) The personal, reflective, and indefinite pronouns are some- 
times called substantive pronouns. 

I. PEBSONAL PBONOUNS. 

69. A Personal Pronoun is a word employed to^ 
denote (1) the person speaking, (2) the person spoken 
to, or (3) the person spoken of. 

70. / is called the pronoun of the first person ; it is 
used to denote the person speaking, as, J sing. 

71. Thou is called the pronoun of the s&wnd person ; 
it is used to denote the person spoken to, as, Thou art 
the man. 

72. He, she, and U are called pronouns of the third 
person. A pronoun of the third person is used instead 
of a noun, to denote the person or thing spoken of, as. 
He is my brother ; She is my sister ; I saw it. 

73. The personal pronouns are thus declined : — • 
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PIE8T PEESON. 






Singular. 




Plurati. 




Masc. cr Fern, 


Mase. or Fern, 


NoH. Cass. 


I, 




We. 


Pos. Case. 


My, Mine, 




Our, Ours. 


Obj. Cask 


Me. 




Us. 




SECOND PERSON 






SnrGUTAiL 




Plural. 




Masc. or Fern, 


Masc. or Fern. 


NoM. Case. 


Thou, 




Ye, You. 


Pos. Case. 


Thy, Thine, 




Your, Yours. 


Obj. Case. 


Thee, 




You. 




THIED PEESON. 






SiNGITLAB. 




Plural. 




Mas. Fern. 


Neut. 


Masc. Fcm. NaU. 


NoH, Case. 


He, She, 


It, 


They. 


Pos. Case. 


His, Her, Hen, 


, Its, 


Their, Theirs. 


Obj. Case. 


Him, Her, 


It, 


Them. 



(a) The person speaking, and the persons spoken to are present, 
and their sex is, therefore, known. Hence it is not necessary 
to have a distinction of gender in the pronouns of the first and 
second person. But as the person spoken of may he absent, and 
is, more or less, unknown, it is important that there should he 
a distinction of gender. 

{b) In speaking to a person, we generally employ the plural 
form of the second person, as, " Tou must go;" "Lend me 
yowr pen.*' 

(c) He and she denote persons. It is used to denote (1) things 
and (2) children whose sex is not indicated, as, (1) The house is 
old, but U is conyenient, (2) I txw your child, and it appears 
to be very happy. 

{d) In the oldest stage of the language there was a dative case, 
represented now by the preposition to cr for followed by a noua 
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or pronoun in the objective case. Vestiges of this case are 
to be found in the language, as, (1) Methinks, i. e. thinks me 
= it seems to me, me being, in old English, dative as well as 
objective, (2) "Woe is me = Woe is to me, 

{e) Till about the middle of the sixteenth century his was the 
possessive of it, as, ** If the salt have lost Aw savour.*' — JSUle. 
Its was subsequently introduced. 

(/) My, thy, her, our^ your^ their are sometimes called 
Possessive Pronouns or Pronominal Adjectives. They do not, 
however, essentially differ from the other forms, as may be seen 
from the following examples : — My book means the book belonging 
to me, as JohrCs book means the book belonging to John, 

John's is as much a Possessive Noun ss my is & Possessive 
Pronoun, 

The distinction in the use of the pronouns of the possessive 
case is that we employ my, thy^ etc., when the noun is ex- 
pressed, and mine, thine, etc, when it is understood. In other 
words my, thy^ ete., are used as attributes ; mine, thine, etc., as 
part of the predicate (see { 44 a, h, and c), 

{g) The words mine and thine were formerly used as attributes 
before words beginning with a vowel or ^, as, ** Mine hour is not 
yet come ; ** *' Agree with thine adversary quickly." 

II. REFLECTIVB PRONOUNS. 

74. The Reflective Pronouns are formed by adding 
self to myy thy, him^ hei; ity and the plural selves to our^ 
ffouvy them. 

(a) They are sometimes called Compound Personal Pronouns. 

(() Notice that, in the first and second person, the possessive 
case is used, and the objective in the third, but if any word be 
interposed, the possessive is used in the third person, as, hds own 
self, their own selves, 

(e) The ordinary personal pranoun is sometimes used reflec- 
tively, but chiefly by poets, as — 

" They sat them down beside the stream."— /Sdw^iJey. 
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" The captiye yieldp him to the dream of freedom."— jBryan^ 

{d) These compound forms are sometimes emphatic and not 
reflective, as, " I myaelf will do it." 

III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

75. The Demonstrative Pronouns are thisy pi. these ; 
thaty pL those. 

(a) These words are pronouns when not followed by a noun. 

(3) (See § 560). In written discourse tlm refers to the latter 
object mentioned, that to the former, as — 

« Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Thoit call it pleasure, and contentment the9$,^^ — Po/i^. 

{c) This and that are also used as logical pronouns, i.^., they 
refer to some word or words which have been previously em- 
ployed, as — 

" He was not critical on the fauliy indulgence which preceded 
these fits; that seemed to him natural enough." — G. Eliot, 

EXERCISE XVII. 

Arrange the personal, reflective, and demonstrative pronouns 
in separate columns : — 

Early hath the spoiler found thee, brother of our love. That 
is my favourite walk. Is it for thee, the lark ascends and sings P 
The only good on earth was pleasure, not to follow that was sin. 
To their salute he bends him slightly. Is the book yours or 
mine P He sat him down at a piUar^s base. Thou hast not left 
thyself without a witness. This fires the veins, that every 
labouring sinew strains. I found myself much refreshed. This 
was the charter of the land. 

IV, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

76. Interrogative Pronouns are those which are used 
in asking questions. 
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77. They are uho, which, what, with their compounds, 
whoever^ whichever, whatever. 

78. Who is thus declined : — 

SiNGULAK AND PlURAL. 
NOM. CASE. "Who. 
Pes. CASK. Whose. 
Obj. case. Whom. ' 
(a) JThOf used interrogatively, is applied to persons ; what to 
things ; and which either to persons or things. 

(*) Questions are either direct or indirect. Who was there t is 
a direct question. But who was there in the sentence, ** I asked 
who was there " is an indirect question. 

(c) Whither ^vrhich (of the two) was formerly in common use, 
"** Whether of them twain did the will of his father."— 5t*&. 



V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

79. A Relative Pronoun relates, or refers to some 
noun or pronoun generally going before it, which is 
therefore called its antecedent, 

Exph In the sentence, "I know the man who built the 
house," who, refers to the word man, which is called the ante- 
cedent of the pronoun who, 

80. The relative pronouns are who, which, what, that, 
and the compounds whoever, whichever, whoever, and 
more rarely whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever, 

81. The relative pronouns who and which are thus 
declined — 

Sing, and Pl. Sing, and Pl. 

NoH. Case. Who. Which. 

Po8. Case. Whose. (Whose). 

Obj. Case. Whom. Which. 

(a) Generally, but not invariably, the relative pronoun has a 

conjunctiTe force,' as, "I know who did it," where the word i^Aois 
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the subject of the second sentence, and at the same time connects 
the two sentences. But in such examples as, f' What you say, is 
doubtful," the word wJiat has no such force. It includes, so to 
speak, both relative and antecedent. 

{b) Who is used for persons ; which, when we speak of animals 
or things. Utat can be used for persons or things. What is 
etymologically the neuter of who : it is equiyaJent to that which, 
I . parsing, the word what must be taken and not its equivalent. 
In the sentence " I hear what you say " ; thfe verb hear governs 
the sentence " what you say,** and what is in the objective case 
governed by the verb say, 

(c) Which is indeclinable, but whose is often employed as if it 
\rere its possessive case, as — 

**The undiscover'd country from wliose bourn 
No traveller retwxnB " —Shakspeare. 
'* In matters of science, whose terms from the nature of the 
thing are not capable of such a currency, &c.*' — CampheU 
(•'Rhetoric"). 

id) Poets sometimes use whai as a relative adjective with the 
meaning oU the titne at (or during) which, as — 

** What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose.** — Aytoun. 
[e) The word as teis sometimes the force of a relative: it is 
then usually preceded by such, as — 

** Dagon must stoop, aod shall ere long receive 

Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him.*' — Milton, 
(J) But is sometimes a negative relative, i,e, it is equivalent 
to a relative and a negative, as — 

* ' There is not a horse in England, able and willing to work, hut 
has {which has not) due food and lodging." — Carlyle, 
** What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Embark'd with such a steers-mate at the helm ? *'—ift^;;. 
f. e.j who needs must not. 
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(ff) Whower^ ^. may be regarded as indefinite relatiyes, i 
" Who8oever " [any person who, or every person who] " drinketh 
of this water."— ^id/tf. 

VI. DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

82. Distributive Pronouns denote all the individuals 
of the class taken separately. They are each , either, 
neither. 

VII. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

83. Reciprocal Fronouns are employed to denote the 
action of different agents on each other., 

84. We have no reciprocal forms in English, but we 
express reciprocity of action by the compounds, each 
otJier and one another'. 

(a) In parsing they must be treated as independent words, as, 
" They killed each other," ix.y they, each, killed the other; "We 
praised one another,'' i.c, we, one, praised another. Hach and one 
are in the nominatiye case, other and another in the objectiye 
case. 

Phrases such as to one another, after each other, are constructed 
on a false analogy. The true construction is one to another, each 
after other, 

VIII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

85. An Indefinite Pronoun is used instead of a noun, 
but it does not specify any particular individual. 

86. The principal indefinite pronouns are one, none, 
other, any, some. 

(a) The iadefinite pronoun one id usually derived from the 
French word on (= Latin homo,) but others think it a corruption 
of the old English mon, i. e., man : — 

* * One sees that you think with us." — T/iackeray. 
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It is used in the possessiye case, ( 

'^ 0ne^8 friends are sometimes troublesome." 
{b) The numeral one is also used as a pronoun. It can be 
used both in the singular and the plural. It is not always possible 
to say whether one represents the ordinary inde&iite oi the 
numeral : — 

" This city is near to flee unto, and it is a little one,*^ — Bible, 

** Yet it lies in my little one^a cradle. " — ZotveU, 

*' And Yoices of the loved, ones gone before.** — Bryant, 

{e) Other has a possesisive as well as a plural form : — 

" What do ye more than others ?"^Bible. 

" With tears for nought but others* ills." — Byron, 

It forms a compound with an : — 

* The tender are condemned to groan for another's pain." — Gray, 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE WORDS 
That, which, what, etc, 
TiAT may be used as a demonstrative adjective, a demonstrative 
p»noun, a relative pronoun, or a conjunction. 

. Thai is a demonstrative adjective when it limits the meaning 
/of lome noun expressed, as. That knife is new. 

1 That is a demonstrative pronoun when the noun is not 
ez^essed, as, That is my house. 

3 That is a relative pronoun when who, which, or whom can 
be abstituted for it without altering the meaning, as, I saw the 
iaiDthcU (which) you bought; Here is the boy that (whom) I 
recoimend. The relative pronoun that is never used after a 
prepiition. 

^.That is a conjunction when it is used merely to connect 
sentdces, as, I hear that he will succeed. 

WicH may be used as a relative pronoun, an interrogative 
pronui, or an interrogative adjective. 

I. ^ieh is a relative pronoun when that can be substituted 
withflt changing the meaning^ as, He likes the watch which 
(that)-oa gave him. 
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2. TThieh is an interrogative pronoun wlien it is used in asking 
a different question, as, Which was your friend ? 

3. Which is an interropcUive adjective when it is used in asking 
a question and is followed hj a noun, as, In which class are 
you? 

What may be used as a relative pronoun, an interrogatiye 
pronoun, or an interrogative adjective. 

1. What is a relative pronoun when it can be changed iiit» 
that which, as, He repeated wh<U (that which) I told you. 

2. What is an interrogatwe pronoun when it is used in askiig 
a question and is not followed by a nonn, as, What has he fount ? 

3. What is an interrogative adjective when it is used in askiig 
a question and is followed by a noun, as. What castle is that ? 

4. What is used as a relative adjective (§ 81 d), 

{a) When such words as thiSy that, each, either, neither, on^ 
and other are used with nouns, they are called ndjectives : wha 
used without nouns, they are called pronoufu. 



Who 



FIRST MBTHOD OF PARSING THE PRONOUN. 

I. "Who did it?" 
Interrogative pronoun, third person, nngular iiim- 

ber, common gender,* nominative case. 
Personal pronoun, third person, singular nui^er, 

neuter gender, objective case. 

II. " The glove is not the fellow to the one which I havlust 
produced." 

Indefinite pronoun, third person, singular n^ber, 
neuter gender, objective cne. 
which . . Relative pronoun, third person, singular nfcber, 
neuter gender, objective case. 
Personal pronoun, first person, singular i^ber. 
common gender,* nominaitive case. 
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III. " Did you hurt yourselyes ? " 
yoa . . . . ' Personal pronoun, second person, plural number, 

common gender,* j* nominative case, 
yourselves Beflective pronoun, second person, plural number, 

common gender, *! objective case. 

* When the sex is known, parse the word as masculine, or 
feminine^ according to sex. t When the word denotes persons of 
different sexes, it must be parsed as of common gender. 

EXEECISE XVIII. 
Parse the pronouns in the following sentences : — 
Two blackbirds answered each other from opposite sides. Which 
18 the house ? None can compass more than they intend. Then 
was I, as a tree whose boughs did bend with fruit. Some of bis 
clothes did not suit him. Lend me your bat ; I cannot use this. 
If (there be) any, speak, for him have I offended. You will 
injure yourself. Whom did you speak to P His very virtues had 
a stubbornness which repelled. Come and trip it as you go, on 
the light f antastie toe. 

IV. THE VERB. 

87. A Verb is a word by means of which we make 
an assertion, as, Birds ^^. 

(a) The term verb means word, and it is so called because it is 
the chief word in a sentence. Every sentence must, therefore, 
contain a verb. 

88. We can assert (1) what a person or thing u, 
as, The boy w (industrious). 

We can aasert (2) what a person or thing does, as, 
The dog harJcfi, 

We can assert (3) what is done to a person or thing, 
as, The man was killed. 
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89. Verbs are divided into two classes^ Transitive 
and Intransitive. 

90. A Tran&itive Verb denotes an action that passes 
over to and a£fects an objecty as, Moses slew an 
Egyptian. 

(J^jp/.) If we c[aid '< Moses slew'' the sense would be iDCom- 
plete — ^it is necessary to name the person upon whom the action 
was exerted. The object is found by asking the question whom f 
— Whom slew Moses ?^an Egyptian, If the object be a thing, 
as, I broke a window^ it is found by asking the question ichat f 
as, what broke I ? — a window, 

(a) The word which denotes the doer of the action, or the 
agentf is called the subject of the sentence. In the sentence 
given, the word Moaes is the sul^ect, 

Whe^ we speak of the object of the action, we mean some 
person or thing ; the word^ which we call the object, denotes this 
person or thing. 

Q>) Notice that in many cases no influence is exerted by the 
agent on the object. The action denoted by the verb is restricted 
to the object, as, The boy suffers pain, 

91. An Intrarmtive Verb denotes a state, or an 
action that does not pass over to an object, as, The 
child sleeps well ; The boys play. 

(a) Many verbs can be used transitively or intransitively, as, 
He speaks the truth (transitive) ; He speaks accurately {intransi- 
iive), 

(b) Certain intransitive verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition, as, We laughed-at him. Laitghed^at may be 
parsed as a compound verb. Such verbs are sometimes called 
prepositional verhs. 

(c) When the subject and object of the verb denote the same 
person, the verb is sometimes caUed r^/Ucttve^ as, JETe wounded 
himself. Strictly speaking, we have neither a reflective pronoun, 
nor a reflective verb in English : — 
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I 
** The haughty heirs of the Fitzalans and the De Veres humbled 
themselves to the dust around hini (Burleigh)." — Macaulay, 
**He sat him down on a little bank." — Lytton. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

Underline the transitive verbs and doubly underline the 
intransitive : — • 

The parliament lasted about twelve months. He sat and read. 
Pride strengthens affection. I stopped my camel for a while. 
The mourner hears the thrilling caU and rises from the earth. 
His pay was small. George III. reigned about sixty years. 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. Harold still 
lived and fought by his standard. The Germans defeated the 
French at Sedan. We ascended the mountain. 

92. Verbs are capable of five variations, according 
to theii* Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. VOICE. 

93. Transitive Verbs have two voices, the Active and 
the Passive. 

94. When the subject of the verb is the name of 
the agent, the verb is said to be in the active voice, as, 
"Wellington defeated I^apoleon. 

(Expl.) The subject of the verb is the word Wellington, and 
Wellington is the person about whom the assertion is made, 
"that he defeated Napoleon." 

95. When the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action, the verb is said to be in the 
jpamve voice, as, N'apoleon was defeated by Wellington. 

{Expl.) The object of the action is denoted by the word 
Napoleon^ which is the subject of the verb. 

(a) In EngHsh we have no distinct forms for the passive 
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voice. It is formed by adding the moods and tenses of the verb 
be to the perfect participle of the principal verb. 

(A) Verba were formeriy divided into active (transitive verbs in 
the acUve voice), passive (transitive verbs in the passive voice) 
and neuter (intransitive verbs). 

(c) Intransitive verbs are conjugated (see § 124) like transitive 
"verbs in the active voic^. 

(rf) Some grammarians regard verbs that express neither the 
act of the agent, nor the suffering of the object, as in the middle 
voice, as, The table movsd; The win; tastes sweet. Thij i3 an 
unnecessary distinction. 



EXERCISE XX. 
Underline the active verbs, and doubly underline the passive : — 
My brother sold his pictures. They are assisted by their friends. 
The battle of Naseby was won by the Parliamentarians. Trust 
no leaders in the fight. Bear witness all that have not hearts of 
iron, with what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. The ship 
was brought into the harbour. The child has been hurt by a fall. 
He waved his proud hand and the trumpets were blown. The 
tree has been struck by lightning. Our tranquillity was soon dis- 
turbed by the report of a gun. 

96. In regard to the subject of the sentence, verbs 
may be divided into Personal and Impersonal. 

97. Personal Verbs have a subject which denotes an 
actual person or thing. 

98. Impersonal Verbs have not a subject, which de- 
notes an actual person or thing. 

(a) There are three classes of impersonal (or as they are some- 
times designated unipersonal) verbs — 

1. Those which express natural phenomena, etc., as, It rains ; 
It thunders, 

2. Those which have a grammatical subject it, pointing to a 
hff'ieal subject contained in the sentence, as— 
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** // behoved us to make exertion." — Pos. 
t. e. To make exertion behoyed us. 

[Many verbs that can be used with ordinary subjects (nouns and 
pronouns) have a grammatical subject, it, and a logical subject, 

'* It had been supposed that in an hour the party would be on 
shore. " — MaeauUty, 

i, e. That in an hfmr the party would be on shore had been sup- 
posed.^ 

3. Certain verbs preceded by pronouns, having a logical, but 
not a grammatical subject, as — 

" Methinks I hear, in accents low, etc."— (?ray. 

i.e. dTfiat] I hear in accents lovo^ etc.) thinks me = seems to 
me. 

*^ Me seemeth good that with some little train 
Forthwith from Ludlow the ^oung prince be fetcht." — 

Shakipeare, 

i, e, (That with some little train, etc.) seemeth good to me. 

•* Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers." — Boesetti. 

i. e. {[That'] she scarce had been a day oneo/God^s choristere) 
seemed to her. 



II. MOOD. 

99. Moods are certain forms of the verb by means 
of which we show the manner in which the assertion 
is made. 

{a) Mood means mode or manner. 

100. There are four moods in English, the Indica- 
tive, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, and the Infini- 
tive. 

101. When we make a direct assertion or ask a 
queetion, the verb which we employ is in the indica' 
Uve mood, as, The sun shines ; Who told him ] 
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102. When we issue a command or make a request, 
the verb which we employ is in the imperative moody 
as, Bring me your pen ; Forgive me. 

103. When we speak of an action as a supposition, 
or as dependent upon some other action, the verb 
which we employ is in the subjunctive mood as, — 

" If he steal aught ... I wiU pay the tbeft.*' — Shakspeare, 
" He goes to school that he mat/ learn." 

(a) Coii<)itional sentences generally begin with t/, though, 
unlets, lest, or except. It seems to be tbe tendency of onr 
language to use the verb in the indicatiye mood and not in the 
subjunctiye after these words. 

1 04. When we speak of an action without reference to 
person, number, or time, the verb which we employ 
is in the infinitive mood, as, I wish to go ; You may 
return. 

(a) A yerb in the infinitiye mood has generally to (originally a 
preposition) before it. But to is not used after shaM, vAU, may, 
can, must, let, bid, dare, do, feel, hear, make, need, and see, 

(h) A yerb in the infinitiye mood preceded by to is properly a 
yerbal noun, and may therefore be used as the subject or object 
of a yerb, as, To sing is pleasant; I like to sing. It can be 
modified by adverbs, as, I wish to go soon. If tranaitiye it takes 
an object, as, To asc nd ths mountain is difficult 

[When the infinitiye expresses purpose, as, " I go to the sea- 
side to recruit my health," it is sometimes called the injhiivoe of 
purpose. Other names are the genmdial infinitive, and the dative 
injinitive,'\ 

{e) There is a verbal form in ing, which is called a gerund. 
When used without a preposition it is equivalent to the infinitive, 
as, Seeing is believing = to see is to belvve. These words have the 
power of goyeming a noun or prououn in the objectiye case, if 
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they are related to transitiye verbs, and they themselYes may be 
goTomed by a preposition, as — 

" The prospect of handling and counting it was gone. ^^-^O, Eliot. 
" He now* liyed by deffging.^' — MaeatUay, 

(i) The gerund, as well as the ordinary yerbal noun in iiMf^ 
agrees in form with the imperfect participle, but it must not be 
confounded with it. It is utterly wrong to speak of them as 
" partidples nsed as nouns." 

{e) The gerund preceded by the preposition in or on afterwards 
contracted into a was formerly nsed with verbs of motion and 
the verb be. The preposition a was subsequently dropped so that 
the gerund appears to be without government, and is frequently 
mistaken for the imperfect participle : — 

" The house when it was in building was built of stone." — Bible, 

" The house was buildmg," (Modem English). 

** While the temple was tk preparing J' — Bible, 

" Blood was shedding." — MaeanjUay. 

i. «.,'" Blood was (in) shedding." 

These verbs are often regarded as intransitive verbs with a 
passive signification, but ^t is better to treat them as gerunds, 
the preposition being understood. 

(/) We have several compound nouns containing a gerund, 
as, a fishing-rod = a rod for fishing ; a walking-stick = a stick 
for walking; a speaking-trumpet = a trumpet /or ^i^^^ifi^tt^^^; 
chuzch-going =for going to church — 

<< But the sound of the ehurch-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard." — Cowper, 

{jg) Certain compound forms consisting of a gerund and a 
participle or participles are called compound gerunds : — 
" A land where women are married without ever being seen,** — 

Macaulay, 

"Copies . . . were to be made, and after having been ex^ 
amined . . . were to be deposited Mrith the dean and chapter of 
each cathedxaL" — Jbavies ^'* Bible English.") 
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EXAMPLE XXI. 

Tell the mood of each of the yerbs in the following sen- 
tences: — 

I see before me the Gladiator lie. Hope humbly then ; with 
trembling pinions soar. If he go, I shall go. Where is the 
victory of the grave P Look how the lion of the sea lifts up hia 
ancient crown. Though you come early, you will not find me at 
home. Te generous Britons, venerate the plough. He deter- 
mined to print the book. Milton struck the deep-toned shell. 
Ask the brave, if they desire glory P I went to London to see 
my friend. Stay yet another day. They touch our country, 
and their shackles fall. 

TAMTICIPLm, 

105. A Participle is a verbal adjective. 

106. There are two participles formed by inflection, 
the imperfect ending in m^, as speaking, and the 
perfect ending in cw, ed^ d, or ^, witli or without a 
modification of the root vowel, as spoTcen, heard^ moved, 
taught, 

107. Besides these there are fonr compound par- 
ticiples. 

108. The six participles are— 
- I. The imperfecta as taking. 

II. The perfect (or passive if the verb be tran- 
sitive,) as, taken. 

III. The active perfect, as, having taken, 

IV. The active perfect continuous, as, having heeii 
taking, 

V. ThQ passive indefinite, as, being taken, 

VI. The passive compound perfect, as, having been 
taken. 
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(a) Participles represent actions 'without reference to time. 
They are not, therefore, correctly designated present^ past, and 
future. 

(b) The perfect participle of an intransitive verb, corresponding 
to ;the perfect or passive participle of an active verb, may be 
called the intrtmaitive fint perfect, as walkedy and the participle 
corresponding to the active perfect, the intransitive second perfect 
as, havinff walked. The perfect continuous participles ma^r be 
called intransitive perfect continuotLs, as, hewing been walking. 

(e) Verbs ending in e drop e before the termination ing, as, 
freeze, freezin^g. 

(d) A participle may be modified by an adverb, as, The man, 
walking slowly, was left behind. If it be derived from a tran- 
sitive verb in the active voice, it takes an object, as. Having 
written his exercise, he went out to play. 

(e) The imperfect participle has the same termination ing as 
the gerund and verbal noun (see § 104 d ^c). He is building a 
house (participle) ; The house is building (gerund) ; It is a large 
building (verbal noun).* 

EXERCISE XXII. 

Underline the participles : — 

King Alfred was seized with a strange illness while sitting at 
table. I saw the glimmer of the sun creeping as it before had 
done. The rain came flashing down. First having released me 
from the settlement that I had made the day before in his favour, 
he let me know that my merchant who had failed in town was 
arrested at Antwerp. They found him there kneeling upon the 
floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 

III. TENSE. 

109. Tense is a change in the form of a verl), by 
means of which we express (1) the time, and the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the action, or (2) the 
time indefinitely. 
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(a) Very frequently the principal verb remains unaltered, and 
the change of tense is made by means of another verb called an 
auxiliary (or helping) verb. 

110. We liave three divisions of time, Present, Past 
and Future, and corresponding to these we have three 
principal tenses. 

111. But we can speak of an action, at any time, 
as — 

I. Indefinite, t.e., without regard to completeness or 
incompleteness, as, I take, 

II. Imperfecta i.e., going on, as, I ain taking, 

III. Perfect, i. e., finished, as, / Jiave taken, 

IV. Perfect continuous, i e., we can speak of a coni- 
, pleted action as having lasted for a certain tinje, as, / 

have been taking, 

112. Transitive verbs in the active voice and intran- 
sitive verbs have therefore twelve tenses. 



Ifidefinite. 
Imperfect, 
Perfect. 
Perfect eon" 
tinitoua. 



Present, 



I take. 
I am taking. 
I have taken. 
I have been 
taking. 



Past. 



I took. 
I was taking. 
I had taken. 
I had been 
taking. 



Future. 



I shall tak?. 
I shall be taking. 
I shall have taken, 
I shall have been 
taking. 



{a) The present perfect tense is sometimes called the perfect, 
and the past perfect, the pluperfect tense. 

113. The present and past indefinite tenses are formed 
by inflection. The future indefinite is formed by adding 
shall in the first person, wilt in the second person, and 
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nill in the third person, to the simple verl), i.e., the 
verb in the infinitive mood. 

(a) The past indefiuite tense of. the transitive veib in the 
active voice and of the intransitive verb is generally formed from 
the present tense by varying the root vowel, or by adding ed^ d ort, 

114. The imperfect tenses are formed hy adding the 
indefinite tenses. of the verb be to the imperfect parti- 
ciple of the principal verb. 

(«) The verb be has all the tenses of an ordinary verb except 
the imperfecl and perfect continuous tenses of the indicative and 
subjunctive moods. 

'115. The perfect tenses are formed by adding the 
indefinite tenses of the verb Jiave to the perfect parti- 
ciple of the principal verb. 

(a) The verb have when used as an auxiliary has neither im- 
perfect nor perfect continuous tenses. But when it means keep or 
hold it is conjugated Hke an ordinary transitive verb. 

116. The perfect continuous tenses are formed by 
the combination of the indefinite tenses of the verb 
have, the perfect participle of the verb he (been)^ and 
the imperfect participle of the principal verb. 

IV. NUMBER. 

117. Number is a change in the form of a verb, to 
show whether the assertion is made about one thing, 
or about more than one. 

118. Verbs, like nouns and pronouns, have t^ro 
numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 
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V. PERSON. 

119. Person is a change in the form of a verb, to 
show (1) whether a person is speaking of himself, or 
of himself and others, or (2) whether he is speaking to 
some other person or persons, or (3) whether he is 
speaking of one person or thing, or of more than one. 

120. Verbs have three persons, ^h^firsty the second^ 
and the thirds corresponding to the persons of the 
personal pronouns. 

121. The second person singular is formed from i^e 
first by adding d (if the verb end in e), or est. (if it 
end in a consonant), as, strike^ strikest ; took, tookest^ 
If the past tense end in d only, st is added, as walked^ 
walkedst, 

122. The tJiird person singular of the present tense is 
formedjrom the first by adding s, as, / /4rike, he strikes. 

{a) The third person singular of the present tense formerly 
ended in th or eth, but this termination is now rarely employed 
except in poetry. 

{b) When a verb ends in y preceded by a consonant, the y is 
changed into t, as ^ry, tries. 

123. All the persons of the plural are the same in 
form as the first person of the singular, as, Istrikey we 
strike^ you strike^ they strike, 

CONJUGATION. 

' 124. A verb is said to be conjugated when its moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons are regularly arranged. ( 

125. To exhibit the complete conjugation of an 
English verb we must use auxiliaries, f.^., verbs which 
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are used with others to aid in expressing those relations 
-which are not denoted by inflection. 

126. The aoxUiaries of tense are have^ shall, will. 

127. HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Plubal. 

1. We have. 

2. You have. 
8. They have. 

Fast Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We had. 

2. Tou had. 

3. They had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Plubal. 
Have (ye or you). 

SuBJUKcnvB Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. (If) I have. 1. (If) we have. 

2. (If) thou have. 2. (If) you have. 

3. (If) he have. 3. (If) they have. 



Singular. 

1. I have. 

2. Thou hast. 
He has. 

Singular. 

1. I had. 

2. Thouhadst. 

3. He had. 



Singular. 
Have (thou) 



Past Tense. 



Singular. 

1. (If) I had, 

2. (If) thou hadst. 

3. (If) he had. 



Plural. 

1. (If) we had. 

2. (If you had. 

3. (If) they had 



Inpinitivb Mood. 
To have. 
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Participles. 
Imperflbt ... Having. Perfect .. Had. 

(a) Notice that hast is a contraction of havest^ has of haves, 
and had of haved. 



128. 



6IN0ULAB. 

1. I shaU. 

2. ThouBhalt 

3. He shall. 



SHALL (defective). 
Present Tense» 

PLURAL. 

1. We shall. 

2. Yous^all. 

3. They shall. 



Past Tense. 



SINOVLAR. 

1. I should. 

2. Thou shouldst. 

3. He should. 



PLURAL. 

1. We should. 

2. You should. 

3. They should. 



(a) The verb shall originally meant owe — " The faith I shall 
(owe) to God." — Chaucer, 

(b) The verbs shovM and wmild are used to form the future 
tenses of the subjunctiye mood. 

{e) When sJu>uld expresses duty or obligation, it is an inde- 
pendent verb and not an auxiliary, as — 

^^ Should (ought) he not be ashamed to be seen among 
company, where even moderate merit might look like infamy." — 
Goldsmith, 

129. WILL (defective). 

' Present Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I will. 1. We will. 

2. Thou wilt 2. You will. 

3. He will, 3. They will. 
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Fast Tenss. 

81NQULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I would. 1. We would. 

2. Thou wouldst. 2. You would. 

3. He would. 3. They would. 

{a) Will is Bometimes used as an independent verb meaning 
tcish: it has then an impeifect participle, willing, 

(b) When would is used to express (1) a wish, or (2) a custom, 
it is an independent verb and not an auxiliary, as — 

(1) " We would (wish to) anticipate the award of posterity." — 
De Quincey. 

(2) " But still the house affairs would (were accustomed to) 
draw her thence.*'— /^AaA:«/?tfarg. 

(e) Shall and Will. The verb shall in the first person simply 
foretells ; in the other persons it commands. The verb will in the 
first person denotes intention or resolution on the part of the 
agent ; in the other persons it simply foretells. 

Brightland's rule is— 

'* In the first person simply shall foretells ; 
In wiU a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shan, in the second and the third, does thi'eat ; 
WiU simply then foretells the future feat." 

130. BE. 

Indicativb Mood. 
Frennt Indefinite Tente. 

BINOULAB. FLUBAL. 

1. I am. I. We are. 

2 Thou art. 2. You are. 

3. He is. 3. They are. 
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li'etent Perfect Tenae. 

gmOULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Tou have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

P<Mt Indefinite Tense. 

BINOULAK. PLURAL 

1. I was. 1. "We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 

3. He was. .3. They were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SmoULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had been. 1. "We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

Future Ind^fiaite Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou wilt be. 2f You will be. 

3. He wiU be. 3. They will be. 

[Future Determinative or Imperaiive Tense* 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I will be. . 1. We will be. 

2. Thou shalt be. . 2. You shall be. 

3. He shall be. 3. They shall be.] 

Future Perfect Tense. 

\ SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

Imperative Mood. 
SINGULAR. Be (thou); PLURAL. Be (jo or you). 
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SuBJUNcrivB Mood. 
[One of the conjunctions if, thouffh, unleas, lest, except, that 
(indicating purpose) generally precedes the verb in the present 
and past tenses of the subjunctive mood (see § 127). The verb 
in the future tenses is sometimes preceded by if, etc. and is some- 
times used without a conjunction. A conjunction is more fre- 
quentiy used with shotUd than with would."] 



SINGULAB. 

1. (If) I be. 

2. (If) thou be. 

3. (If) he bk 



Present Iiidejinite Tense. 

PLURAL. 

1. (If) we be. 

2. (If) you be. 

3. (If) they be. 



Present Perfect Tense, 

SINGULAB. PLXraAL. 

1- (If) I have been. 1. (If) we have been. 

2. (If; thou have been. 2. (If) you have been. 

3. (If) he have been. 3. (If) they have been. 



Past Indefinite Tense. 



SINGULAR. 

1. (If) I were. 

2. (If) thou wert. 

3. (If) he were. 



PLURAL. 

1. (If) we were. 

2. (If) you were. 
8. (If) they were. 



Past Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (If) I had been. 1. (If) we had been. 

2. (If) thou hadst been. 2. (If) you had been. 

3. (If) he had been. 3. (If) they had been. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should or would be. 1. We should or would be. 

2. Thou shouldst or would be. 2. You should or would be. 

3. He should or would be. 3. They should or would be. 
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Future Ferftct Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should or would have been. 1. "We should or would have 

been. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst 2. \o\i thould or would have 

have been. been. 

3. He should or would have 3. They should or would have 

been. been. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Inde^nite Tense, To be. Perfect Tense, To have been. 

Participles. 
, Imperfect, Being. Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 

(a) The verb he is used both as an auxiliary of voice and of 
tense. It is an auxiliary of tense in the imperfect and perfect 
continuous tenses of active and neuter verbs. 

{h) The verb be is sometimes employed as an auxiliary of the 
perfect tense with veibs of motion, as, 1 am come ; he is gone. 

(c) When the verb he denotes existence, it is an independ'.nt 
verb, as, He is here. 

(d) In old English he was the plural of the present tense. The 
plural are is due to Scandinavian influence — 

" We he twelve brethren."— Ji^fo. 

{e) The word tcert is the only form in English peculiar to the 
subjunctive mood. 

131. CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TAKE, 
I. ACTIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tetise, 

8INGULAS. PLURAL. 

1. I take. 1. We take. 

2. Thou takest. 2. You take. 

3. He takes. • 3. They take. 
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Present Imperfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am taking. 1. We are taking. 

2. Thou art taking. 2. You are taking. 

3. He is taking. 3. They are taking. 

Prefimt Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have taken. 1. We have taken. 

2. Thou hast taken. 2. You h^ve taken. 

3. He has taken. 3. They have taken. 

Prenera Perfect Continuous Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have been taking. 1. "We have been taking, 

2. Thou ha&t been taking. 2. You have been taking. 

3. He has been taking. 3. They have been taking. 

Past Indefinite T^nse, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I took. 1. We took. 

2. Thou tookest. 2. You took. 

3. He took. 3. They took. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was taking. , 1. We were taking. 

2. Thou wast taking. 2. You were taking. 

3. He was taking. 3. They were taking. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had taken. *1. We had taken. 

2. Thou hadst taken. 2. You had taken. 

3. He had taken. 3. They had takeiL 
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Past Perfect drntinuom Tense. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


filNGULAB. 

Iliad been taking. 
Thou hadst been taking. 
He had been taking. 


PLURAL. 

1. "We had been taking. 

2. You had been taking. 

3. They had been taking. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Future Indefinite Tense, 

81N0ULAE. PLURAL. 

I shall take. 1. We shall take. 
Thou wilt take. 2. You will take. 
He will take. 3. They will take. ' 



[Future Determinative^ or Imperative Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I will take. 1. We will take. . 

2. Thou shalt take. 2. You shall take. 

3. He shall take. 3. They shall take.] 

FOfture Imperfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall be taking. 1. We shall be takiog. 

2. Thou wilt be taking. 2. You will be taking. 

3. He will be taking. 3. They will be taking. 

Future Perfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

1. I shall have taken. 1 . We shall have taken. 

2. Thou wilt have taken. 2. You will have taken. 

3. He will have taken. 3. They will have taken. 

Future Perfect Continvms Tense, 

SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been taking. 1. We shall have been taking. 

2. Thou wilt have been taking. 2. You will have been taking. 

3. He will have been taking. 3. They will have been taking. 

Imperative Mood. 
6INGULAB— Take (thou). PLUBAL^Take (ye or youj. 
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SuBJUNCTivB Mood. 
Ti'esent Indefinite TeTue. 

8INOXTLAB. PLUHAL. " 

1. (If) I take. 1. (If) we take. 

2. (If) thou take. 2. (If) yoiKtake. 

3. (If) he take. 3. (If) they take. 

JPreaent Imperfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLTTRAL. 

1. (If) I be taking. 1. (If) we be taking. 

2. (If) thou be taking. 2. (If) you be taking;. 

3. (If) he be taking. 3. (If) they be taking. 

Present Perfect Tense, 

8INOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. (If) I have taken. 1. (If) we have taken. 

2. (If) thou have taken. 2. (If) you have taken. 

3. (If) he have taken. 3. (If) they have taken. 

Present Perfect Continuous Tense, 



1, 

2. 
3. 


SnfGVLA&. PLUBAL. 

(If) I have been' taking. 1. (If) we have been taking. 
(If) thou have been taking. 2. (If) have been taking.. 
(If) he have been taking. 3. (If) they have been taking. 




Past Indefinite Tense, 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

(If) I took. 1. (If) we took. 
(If) thou took. 2. (If) you took. 
(If) he took 3. (If) they took. 



Past Imperfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (If) I were taking. 1. (If) we were taking. 

2. (If) thou wert taking. 2. (If) you were taking. 

3. (If) he were taking. 3. (If) they were taking. 
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Past Perfect Tense. 



BINGULAR. 

1. (If) I had taken. 

2. (If) thou hadst taken. 

3. (If) he had taken. 



PLURAL. 

1. (If) we had taken. 

2. (If) you had taken. 

3. (If) they had taken. 



Past Pe^'fect Contimimcs Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



1. (If) I had been taking. 

2. (If) thou hadst been taking. 

3. (If) he had been taking. 



1. (If) we had been taking. 

2. (If) you had been taking. 

3. (If) they had been taking. 



Future IndeJinUe Tense, 

SINGUTJIR. PLUBAL. 

1. I should or would take. 1. "We should or would take. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst take. 2. You should or would take. 

3. He should or would take, 3. They should or would take. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I should or would be taking. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst be 

taking. 

3. H should or would be 

taking. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 

PLVRAL. 

1 . We should or would be taking. 

2. You should or would be 
taking. 

3. They should or would be 
taking. 



Future Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should or would have 1. We should or would Lave 

taken. taken. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst 2. You should or would have 

have taken. taken. 

3. He Fhould or would have 3. They should or would have 

taken. taken. 
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TiUure Perfect Continuous Tense. 



J. I should or would have 1. "We should or would have 
been taking. been taking. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst 2. You should or would have 

have been takiog. been taking. 

3. He should or would have 3. Th^^y should or would have 

been taking. been taking. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, To take. Imperfect Terns, To be taking. 

Perfect Tense, To have taken. Perfect Continuous T&ase. To 

have been taking. 

Participles. 

Imperfect. Taking. Perfect. Having taken. 

Perfect Continuous. Having been taking. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 
Conjugate the verbs love, speaks ausoke, run» 



IT. PASSIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 
, Present Indefinite Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am taken. 1. We are taken. 

2. Thou art taken. 2. You are taken. 

3. He is taken. 3. They are taken. 

Present Imperfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am being taken. 1. We are beina: taken. 

2. Thou art being taken. 2. You are being taken. 

3. He is being taken. 3, They are being taken. 
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Fresent Perfect Tense. 

snrouLAS. plural. 

1. I Iiaye been taken. L We haye been taken. 

2. Thon hast been taken. 2. You have being taken. 
^ fie has been taken. 3. They have been taken. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

SINOULAS. PLURAL. 

1. I was taken. 1. We were taken. 

2. Thou wast taken. 2. You were taken. 

3. He was taken. 8. They were taken. 

Poet Imperfect Tense, 

SmOULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was being taken. 1. We were being taken. 

2. Thou wast being taken. 2. You were bfdng taken. 

3. He was being taken. 3. They were being taken. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had been taken. 1. We had been taken. 

2. Thou hadst been taken. 2. You had been taken. 

3. He had been taken. 3. They had been taken. 

Future Indefinite Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall be taken. 1. We shall be taken. 

2. Thou wilt be taken. 2. You will be taken. 

3. He will be taken. 3. They will be taken. 

[Future Determinative or Imperative Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I will be taken. 1. We will be taken. 

2. Thou shalt be taken. 2. You shall be taken. 

3. He shall be taken. 3. They shall be taken.] 
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Future Perfect Tense, 

SlNOrLAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been taken. 1. We shall have been taken. 

2. Thou wilt have been taken. 2. You will have been taken. 

3. He will have been taken. 3. They will have been taken. 

lUFERATlVE MoOD. 

Singular. Be (thou) taken. Plubal. Be (ye) taken. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Fresent Indejinite Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (If) I be taken. , 1. (If) we be taken. 

2. (If) thou be taken. 2/ (If) you be taken. 

3. (If) he be taken. 3. (If) they be taken. 

Fresent Fer/ect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLUEAL. 

J. (If) I have been taken. 1. (If) we have been taken. 

2. (If) thou have been taken. 2. (If) you have been taken. 

3. (If) he have been taken. 3. (If) they have been taken. 

Fast Indefinite Tense, 

SINGULAR. PJ.URAL. 

1. (If) I were taken. 1. (If) we were taken. 

2. (If) thou wcrt taken. 2. (If) you were taken. 

3. (If) he were taken. 3. (If) they were taken. 

Fast Imperfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (If) I were being taken. 1. (If) we were being takeil. 

2. (If) thou wert being taken. 2. (If) you were being taken. 

3. (If) he were being taken. 8. (If) they were being taken. 
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Past Perfect Terue. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. (If) I had been taken, 1. (If) we had been taken. 

2. (If) thou hadst been taken. 2. (If) you had been taken. 

3. (If he had been taken. 3. (If) they had been taken. 

FtUure Indefinite Tense, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should or would be taken. 1. We should or would be taken. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst 2. You should or would be 

be taken. taken. 

3. He should or would be 3. They should or would be 

taken. taken. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I should or would have 1. We should or would have 

been taken. been taken. 

2. Thou shouldst or wouldst 2. You should or would have 

have been taken. been taken. 

8« He should or would have 8. They should or would have 
been taken. been taken. 

Inpinitivb Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. To be taken. Perfect Tense. To have been 

taken. 

PABTiaPLES. 

Indefinite. Being taken. Perfect. Taken. 

Compound Perfect. Having been taken< 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

Conjugate the verbs, instnutf hind, smite, sting, hurt 

EXERCISE XXV. 
Change the following sentences into the passive form :— 
Wellington won the battle of Waterloo. The gardener pruned 
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the Tine. We sold the bookB. Wordsworth wrote seyeral son- 
nets. I shall see her to morrow. They unlocked his chain.* 
Ton will pay his expenses. Romans in Rome's quarrel spared 
neither land nor gold. The duchess marked his weary paca 
Should he find us in the glen, my blood would stain the heather« 

EXERCISE XXVI. 

Change the following sentences into the active form : — 
The second inyasion of Greece was conducted by the Persian 
monarch in person. The Persians had been defeated at Marathon 
by the Athenians. He is being taught French by one of the 
professors. The Bible was translated by a body of learned men. 
The prisoner was remanded by the magistrate. ** The Tale of a 
Tub," a most remarkable production, was written by Dean 
Swift. The train was drawn by two engines. We shall not be 
remembered by posterity. " The Vicar of Wakefield " is read 
by young and old. The dell was surrounded at a very slight 
distance by a deep wood. They are puffed up by pride and 
arrogance. Prizes will be offered by several gentlemen. The 
battle of Almanza was won by the duke of Berwick. 

132. A transitive verb in the active voice or an in- 
transitive verb is conjugated interrogatively in the 
indicative mood by placing the subject after it, or after 
the first auxiliary as, " Calhst thou me 1 " ; " Dost thou 
call me 1 ** 

133. A transitive verb in the active voice or an in- 
transitive verb is conjugated interrogatively and nega- 
tively^ by placing the subject and the adverb not after 
the verb or after the first auxiliary, as, " Callest thou 
not me r*; " Dost thou not call me?" 

134. The verb call is thus conjugated in the indica- 
tive mood (1) interrogatively, and (2) interrogatively 
and negatively. 
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Indicative Mood. 



Name of Tense, 


Interrogative Form. 


Interrogative and 
Negative Form. 


Present Indejinite, 


DoIcaUP 


Do I not call P 


Present Imperfect. 


Am I calling ? 


Am I not calling ? 


Present Perfect. 


Have I called ? 


Have I not called? 


Present Perfect Con- 


Have I been calling r 


Have I not been 


tiniuyus. 




calling ? 


Past Indefinite. 


Did I call? 


Did I not call ? 


Past Imperfect. 


Was I calling ? 


Was I not calling ? 


Past Perfect. 


Had I called ? 


Had I not called ? 


Past Perfect Con- 


Had I been calling r 


Had I not been call- 


tinuous. 




ing? 


Future Indefinite. 


Shall I caU ? 


Shall I not call? 


Future Imperfect. 


Shall I be calling? 


Shall I not be cal- 
ling? 


Future Perfect. 


Shall I have called .P 


Shall I not have 
called ? 


Future Perfect Con- 


Shall I have been 


Shall I not have 


tinuous, 


ccdling ? 


been calling ? 



135. The verbs may^ can, must are sometimes called 
auxiliaries of mood. • 



136. 

SINOULAB. 

1. I may. 

2. Thoumayest. 

3. He may. 



MAY (Defective). 
Pres nt Te^fe. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may. 

2. You may. 

3. They may. 
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Fast Tense. 



smouLAB. 

1. I might. 

2. Thou mightest. 

3. He might. 



PLURAL. 

1. We might. 

2. You might. 

3. They might. 



(a) Hay is sometimes used in the indicative, and sometimes in 
the suhjunctive mood. 

(*) When may expresses liberty or permission it is used in the 
indicative mood, as, He may ( = is permitted to) go ; I told him 
that he might ( = was permitted to) go. 

{c) May is occasionally employed in the subjunctive mood to 
express purpose, as, He goes to school that he may learn. 

{f) It is also used in the subjunctive mood (past tense) in a 
conditional sentence, as, " She might have learned her lesson, if 
she had tried." The sense is not changed if we use the future 
tense, as, '* She would have been able to have learned her lesson, if 
she had tried;" and hence some grammarians regard should in the 
first person, wouldst in the second, and would in the third, as 
forming a past conditional tense. 



137. 



CAN (defective). 
Fi^esent Tense, 



SINGULAR. 

1. I can. 

2. Thou canst. 

3. He cao. 



BINOULAR. 

1. I could. 

2. Thou couldst. 

3. He could. 



Fast Tense, 



PLURAL. 

1. We can. 

2. You can. 

3. They can. 

PLURAL. 

1. We could. 

2. You could. 

3. They could. 



{a) Can expresses power or capability. 

(b) It is used both in the indicative and subjunctive mood, as, 
<*I can (am able to) go directly "—indicative mood; "If I can 
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{be able to) help you at some future time, I mli"—subjttnetwe 
mood. 

** I could {was able to) do it once, but I cannot now " — indi- 
eative mood ; I could not do it, if I were to try " — subjunctive mood. 
Notice that the s^nse ia not changed by using should — ** I should 
not be able to do it, if I were to try." (see § 136 d.) 

{e) The I in could is not a part of the root, and has probably 
been introduced from the false analogy of should and tooutd, where 
the / represents the I of shall and will. 

138. The verb must undergoes no change. 
(a) It denotes necessity or obligation. 

139. The verb ought was originally the past tense of 
the verb owe, but it is now used as a present tense to 
denote moral obligation. 

(a) In the following example it means owed^ 
" The love and duty I long have ought you." — Spelman, 

140. DO. 
Fresent Tense, 

INOULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Thou doest or dost. 2. You do. 
8. He does. 3. They do. 

Fast Tefise. 

SINGXJLA&. PLVBAL. 

1. I did. 1. We did. 

2. Thou didst. 2. You did. 

3. He did. 3. They did. 

(a) The verb do = maleSf perform is an ordinary transitive 
verb, but the present and past tenses are used with the infinitive 
mood in interrogative and negative sentences (see § 134), as well 
as in ordinary negative sentences, as, — 

** Doth our law judge any man before it hear him P" — Bible, 
{Loth and doeth are rarely used in modem English.) 
'* Monmouth did not load a mere mob to attack good 
soldiers." — Maeaviay. 
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(b) The past tense did is an example o^ reduplication (or 
repetition). In the earliest English the form was di-de, of which 
the second d is the root letter, and the first the sign of the past 



REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

141. Verbs are divided into two classes — Eegular 
''otherwise called Weak or Modem) or Irregular (other- 
wise called Strong or Old). 

(a) These verhs are called irregular^ not hecause they conform 
to no rule, hut hecause they follow a yariety of rules. 

142. Regular verbs form their past tense and perfect 
participle by adding d or ed to the infinitive mood. 

143. Irregular verbs do not form their past tense 
and perfect participle by adding d or ed to the infini- 
tive mood. 

144. The following verbs are irregular : — 

I. Those which have the same form for the present 
tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle. 



Tre9mU 


TaU, 


Terf, Fart 


Burst 


burst 


hurst 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Knit 


knit 


knit 


Let 


let 


let 


Put 


put 


put 


Read 


read 


read 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Set 


set 


set 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shred 


shred 


shred 
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FrowiU 


PatU 


Perf. Part, 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


SUt 


slit 


sUt 


SpUt 


split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 



(a) Read is pronounced red in the past tense and perfect parti- 
ciple. 

11. — Those whick have the same form for the past 
tense and the perfect participle. 



Present. 


Past, 


Per/. Part. 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Awake 


awoke or 
awaked 


awaked 


Behold 


beheld 


beheld 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Build 


built 


built 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Catch 


caught 


caught 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt 


Dig 


dug 


dug 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 
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liresent. 


Fast, 


Pei'f, Part. 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Get 


got 


• got 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Hang 


hung or 


hung or 




hanged 


hanged 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


, heard 


Hold 


held 


held 


Keep 


kept 


ktpt 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Xeave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made (= 
maked) 


made 


Mean 


meant 


me^nt 


Meet 


met 


met 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Bend 


rent 


ront 


Say 


said 


said 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Shine 


shone 


shone 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


slid 


sHd 


Sli?ig 


slung 


slung 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend 


spent 


speut 


Spill 


spilt 


spilt 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sing 


stung 


stung 
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Present. Fast, 


Ferf. Part. 


Strike struck 


struck or 




stricken 




strung 


Sweep swept 


swept 


Swing swung 


swung 


Teach taught 


taught 


TeU told 


told 


Think thought 


thought 


Weep wept 


wept 


Win won 


won 


Wind wound 


wound 


Work wrought or 


wrought or 


worked 


worked 


Wring wrung 


wrong 


ni.— Those which have dif event forms for the pre- 


sent tense, the past tense, and the perfect participle. 


Fresmt Fast. 


Ferf. Part 


Am was 


been 


Arise arose 


arisen 


Bear {to ean'p) bore o?* bare 


bsme 


Bear (to brinff forth) bore or bare 


b5m 


Begin began 


begun 


Bid bidorbQtde 


bidden 


Bite bit 


bitten or bit 


Blow blew V 


blown 


Break broke 


broken 


Chide chid 


chidden 


Choose chose 


chosen 


Cleave (to aihere) dave or cleaved 


cleaved 


Cleave (to split) cleft or clove 


cleft or cloven 


Clothe clothed 


clothed or clad 


Crow crew 


crowed 


Dare durst or dared 


dared 


Do did 


done 


Draw drew 


drawn 
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JPresent. 


Fast, 


Per/, Part, 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Engrave 


engraved 


engraven 


FaU 


feU 


fallen 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


'frozen 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hew 


hewed 


hewed or hewn 


Hide 


hid 


hidden or hid 


Know 




known 


Load 


loaded 


laden or loaded 


Lie 


hy 


lain 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


Bide 


rode 


ridden 


Ring 


rang 


rung 


Bise 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn 0r jMwed 


See 


saw 


seen 


Shake 


shook 




Shape 


shaped 


shapen or shaped 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven or shaved 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn or sheared 


Show 


showed 


shown/0r showed 


Shrink 


shrank 


shrank 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Sink 


sank 


sunk 


Slay 


slew 




SUnk 




slunk 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown or sowed 
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Present 


Past, 




Per/. Part, 


Speak 


spoke or 


spake 


spoken 


Spin 


span or 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spat 




spat or spit 


Spring 


sprang 




sprung 


Steal 


stole 




stolen 


Stink 


stank 




stunk 


Strew 


street ed 




strewn, strown or 


or strow 


or 


Btrowtd 


btrowcd 


Stride 


strode 




stridden 


Strive 


strove 




striken 


Swear 


8 wore 




sworn 


SweU 


swelled 




swollen or swelled 


Swim 


swam 




swum 


Take 


took 




taken 


Tear 


tore 




torn 


Thrive 


throve 




thriven 


Throw 


threw 




thrown 


Tread 


trod 




trodden 


Wax 


waxed 




waxen 


Wear 


wore 




worn 


Weave 


wove 




woven 


Write 


wrote 




written 



IV. — ^Those which have the same form either for 
the present tense and the perfect participle, or for 
the present and the past tense. 



Present, 


Past, 


Per/. Part. 


Come 


came 


come 


Become 


hecame 


become 


Overcome 


overcame 


overcome 


Beat 


beat 


beaten 


Kun 


ran 


run 
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V. — The following verbs are defective. 

Tresent. Past. Perf, Part, 

Can could — 



May 


might 


Must 





Shall 


should 


WiU 


would 



FIRST METHOD OF PARSING THE VERB. 
L-" I shall write a letter." 



shall 



write 



or 
sbaU . . 

write . . 

or 
shall write 



Irregular, intransitive, and 
auxiliary verb, indicative 
mood, present tense, 1st 
person, singular number. 

Irregular, transitive verb, 
active voice, infinitive 
mood, indefinite tense. 

Auxiliary of tense . . . 
Principal verb 



Irregular and tran- 
sitive verb, activo 
voice, indicative 
mood, future inde- 
finite tense, Ist per- 
son, singular num- 
ber. 
) Irregular and transi- 
> tive verb, etc. {as 
J pari$d above). 



Irregular and transitiv c verb, etc. {as parsed above). 
II. — ** We are going home." 



are . . 


Iiregular, intransitive, and " 


Irregular and intran- 




auxiliary verb, indicative 


sitive verb, indi- 




mood, present indefinite 


cative mood, pre- 




tense, 1st person, plural 


sent imperfect 




number. 


tense, Ist person, 


going . 


Irregular and intransitive , 
verb, imperfect participle. 


plural number. 


or 
are . . 


Auxiliary of tense . . . 


Irregular and intransi- 
tive verb, etc. {as 


going . 


Principal verb 

• 


parsed above). 
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are gebg | Irregular and intranBitiye verb, etc. {aa parsed above). 



III. — He was industrious. 
Irregular and intransitiye yerb, indicatiye mood, past 
indefinite tense, 3rd person, singular ntunber. 



IV. — ^Tou cannot have been learning your lesson. 

Irregular and intransitiye yerb, indicatiye mood, 

present tense, 2nd person, plural number.^ 
baye . . Irregular, transitiye, and ^ 

auxiliary yerb, iDfinitiye 

mood, indefinite tense, 
been . . Irregular, intransitiye, and 

auxiliary yerb, perfect | 

participle, 
learning . Regular and transitiye yerb, 

actiye voice^ imperfect 

participle. 
or 

baye , 

been • 

learning . 

or 

haye been 1 Regular and transitiye yerb, actiye yoice^ etc. (as 

learning, j parsed above), 

* When it refers to one person, plural form is preferable. 



Regular and transitive 
yerb, actiye voice, 
infinitive mood, per- 
fect continuous 
tense. 



Auxiliary of tense . .. 1 Regular and transitive 
Auxiliary of tense ... I yerb, active yoice. 
Principal verb [ eto.{aspar8edc^ove.) 



V. — ^Try to speak distinctly. 

try . . I Regular and transitive verb, actiye voice, impera* 
I tiye mood, 2nd person, singular (or plural) number. 

to speak ; I Irregular and intransitive vprb, infinitive mood, in- 
I definite tense. 
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VI.— Their children might have been chosen if 
BofTicient efforts had been made. 



might 
have . 

been . 

chosen 



or 
have. . 
been. . 
chosen. 

or 

have . 
been . 
chosen 

had . . 



been. 

made. 



had . . 
been . 
made. , 



Irregular and intransitiye verb, subjunctiye mood, 
past tense, 3rd person, plural number. 

Begular, transitive, and 
auxiliary verb, infinitive 
mood, indefinite tense. 

Irregular, intransitive, and 
auxiliary verb, perfect 
participle. 

Irregular and transitive 
verb, passive voice, per- 
fect participle. 



Irregular and transi- 
tive verb, passive 
voice, infinitive 
mood, perfect tense. 



Auxiliary of tense 
Auxiliary of voice 
Principal verb . . 



1 Irregular and transi- 
tive verb,pas8ive voice, 
etc. {as parsed above). 



[ Irregular and transitive verb, pasaive voioe^ etc., 
i (as parsed above) 



Regular, transitive, ana aux- 
iliary verb, subjunctive 
mood, past tense, 3rd 
person, plural number. 

Irregular, intransitive, and 
auxiliary verb, perfect 
participle. 

Irregular and transitive verb, 
passive voice, perfect parti- 
ticiple. 

Auxiliary of tense . 
Auxiliary of voice . 
Principal verb . . . 



1 



Irregular and tran- 
sitive verb, passive 
voice, indicative mood, 
past perfect tense, 3rd 
person, plural number. 



^ Irregular and tran- 
I sitive verb, passive 
j voice, etc. (as parsed 
J above). 
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wr 

had . . J Irregular and transitiye verb, passive voice, etc. 
been. . \ (aa parsed above), 
made. . \ 

EXERCISE XXVII. 

Parse the verbs in the following sentences : — 

I shall return to-morrow. She knows not whom she loves. 
Learn to labour and to wait. We could not find him. The girls 
have left school. He is loved by everybody. My father has 
been appointed captain. If they should go, they will not find 
me. 

EXERCISE XXYIII. 

Parse the nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and verbs in the following 
sentences : — 

The merry May has pleasant hours. The beaver is a curious 
animal. What he has done, can we not do? I know no spells, 
I use no forbidden arts. Upon his departure, we again entered 
into a debate upon the merits of our young landlord. The 
emperor's life was now fast ebbing away ; and his own sensations 
told him that the scene must soon close. Bunyan entered the 
parliamentary army, and served during the decisive campaign of 
1645. 

V. THE ADVEEB. 

145. An Adverb is a word used to modify the 
meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb, as, 
The boy writes well ; She is tlioroughly industrious j 
The man walks very fast. 

(a) The word adverb means to a wordf or verb. It is generally 
used with a verb. 

146. There are many combinations of words used as 
adverbs to modify the meaning of verbs, such as, of 
course, at last, at randorriy by and by. They may be 
called Compound Adverbs or Adverbial Phrases. 

(a) Adverbs sometimes modify adverbial phrases, as, <*He 
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spoke ^ite at random/' and, occasionally, they modify nouns 
and prepositions, as — 

*' £ven a fool, when he hol^eth his peace is accounted wise." — 
Bale. 

" Far in a wilderness ohscure 
The lonely mansion lay." — Goldsmith. 

147. Classifying adverbs according to their use in a 
sentence, they are of three kinds. Simple, Interrogative, 
and Eelative. 

I. SIMPLE ADVERBS. 

148. Simple Adverbs may be divided into five 
classes-^ 

I. Adybbbs of Timb: — 

Now, then, yet, to-day, to-morrow, yesterday, early, lat^, 
instantly, immediately, directly, presently, soon, already, betimes, 
ago, alirays, continually, ever, never, often, once, twice, daily, 
weekly, seldom, sometimes, rarely, again, etc. 

(a) They answer the question when ? or how often f 

II. Adybbbs op Flacb: — 

Here, there, hence, thence, hither, thither, everywhere, 
elsewhere, nowhere, yonder, above, below, up, down, upwards, 
downwards, backwards, sideways, away, ofiE^ far, near, etc. 

(a) They answer the question where t whither ? or whence t 

IIL Adybbbs of Dbobbe : — 

Very, much, little, merely, only, highly, generally, exceedingly, 
exoessiYely, scarcely, partly, almost, altogether, enough, quite, 
too, so, as, etc. 

{a) They generally answer the question how much f 

IT. Adybbbs of Manner : — 

Well, ill, slowly, quickly, wisely, foolishly, exceedingly, 
boldly, steadfastly, etc. 

(a) They answer the question how ? 

(b) Adverbs of manner constitute the most numerous class. 
Many of them are formed from adjectives, by adding the termi- 
nation ly, as bold, boldly; hearty, heartily. 

p 
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(c) The word tike is sometimes an adverb of maimer, ] 

** Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 
Bible. 

i.e.f " in tlie same manner (as) one of these (is arrayed)," or, as 
some grammarians prefer, — ** like (to) one of these." 

V. Adverbs of Affirmation, Negation and Doubt : — 

Yes, indeed, certainly, verily, nndonhtedly, no, not, perhaps, 
possibly, probably, perchance, etc. 

(a) Adverbs of this class, particularly yea and no are virtually 
sentences, as, ShMl you go ? Yee, i. «., I shall go, 

(i) It has been suggested that when such words as ptsitively^ 
perhaps, probably, etc., are used in a simple sentence, a verb is 
implied, as, " JProbably he made a mistake," i. e., *' That he made a 
mistake is probably true." 

{e) The word the before comparatives, as, " the more, the 
better," may be called an adverb. It is really the ablative case 
of the old demonstrative or deiinite article that. It equals by 
how much, by so mtuch — by how much more, by so much better. 

{d) In addition to the adverbs formed from adjectives by ad- 
ding ly, we have some which appear to have been originally old 
genitives or possessives, as, besides, needs, on-ee (=on-es), una* 
wares ; whil-om and perhaps seld-om contain an old dative termi- 
nation. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 
Underline the adverbs in the following sentences : — 
Days came and went ; and now returned again to Sicily the 
old Satumian reign. Come hither. Perhaps he will call upon 
you to-morrow. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. He only 
"wished for worlds beyond the grave. Fleetly has passed the 
yeir. Will your uncle be there to-day? No. Very valiant 
deeds were done by both armies. Noiselessly, around, from 
perch to perch the solitary bird passes. He was deeply, not des- 
perately, involved in debt, and had already taken active means to 
reduce his expenditure. The happy garden still was left. The 
jury meanwhile could scarcely make their way out of the hall. 
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149. Some adverbs, like adjectives, have degrees of 
comparison, as, fast^ fasUer^ fasUest ; often, often-cr, 
qften-est. 

150. Adverbs ending in ly are modified by the 
adverbs, more and most, as, slowly, more slowly, mo6t 
slowly. 

151. Some adverbs are irregularly compared, as, 
well^ better, best; badly, worse, worst; muchy more, 
most. I 

II. INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS. 

152. AxL Interrogative Adverb is an adverb employed 
in asking a question, as, When shall you go ? Why 
did you ask me ] 

(a) The interrogative adverbs are, when, whence^ where, whither, 
how, an hy, and the compounds whereby, wherefore, etc, 

EXERCISE XXX. 

Underline the interrogative adverbs : — 

When shall we three meet again ? Where will the old duke 
live ? Whither wouldst thou have me go ? Why dimly gleams 
the visionary sword ? How many loaves have ye ? WTien ce 
have you come ? Where have you been, my Mary ? Wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? Whence have we wearied thee ? Tell me, 
why you wish to go ? How would he wish that heaven had left 
him still the whispering zephyr and the purling rill. 

II r. RELATIVE ADVERBS. 

153. A Belative Adverb introduces a clause which, 
including itself, is equivalent to an adverb, as, I shall 
go {when you go). 

(a) It joins the depeudent or relative sentence to the principal 
sentence. 

{b) The adverbs given in section 152 a are, when thus em- 
ployed, called relative adverbs. 
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(e) The relative adverbs will be classed in ibis book among 
the subordinate conjunctions. 

FIRST METHOD OP PARSING THE ADVERB. 

Why comest thou here ? 
Why I Interrogative adverb (cause.) 
here | Adverb of place. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

Parse the nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs in 
the following sentences : — 

The great square of Brussels had always a striHng and 
theatrical aspect. Wilt thou then serve the Philistines witii that 
gift which was expressly given thee to annoy them P My farm 
consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land, having given 
about a hundred pounds for my predecessor's good-will. The 
place was worthy of such a trial. Why that I cannot tell, said 
he, but 'twas a famous victory. 

VI. THE PEEPOSITIOK 

154. A Preposition is a word used to mark the 
relation which one thing bears to another, as, The 
pen is on the table. 

155. The chief relations which prepositions express 
are — 

(I.) Those of place^ySL8j The child is in the garden. 
(II.) Those of time^ as, She will come on Saturday. 
(III.) Those of cause, as, They were killed by 
lightning. 

(a) Prepositions are now used figuratively to express other 
relations. 

(b) Prepositions are sometimes used (1, lO connect a noun 
with a verb, as, I walked acrost the street, (2) to connect a noun 
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with an adjective, as, It is fit for use, (3) in csomposition with 
Verhs, as, I toolc up the question ; We laughtd at him. 

(c) Prepositions are almost always placed before nouns, hut 
they are sometimes placed after, and at a considerable distance 
from, the relative pronoun, as — 

*^ The iofiij'mary was indeed never so full as on this day tphieh 
I was at some loss to account /or '* [for which I was at some loss 
to account]. — Spectator. 

156. The following is a list of the principal pre- 
positions arranged alphabetically: — 
About. ^ Among. Beside. In. Outside. Under. 
Above. Amongst. Besides. Into. Bound. Underneath. 



Across. 


Around. 


Between. 


Near. 


Since. Until. 


Adown. 


At. 


Betwixt. 


Next. 


Through. Unto. 


After. 


Athwart. 


Beyond. 


Nigh. 


Throughout Up. 


Against. 


Before. 


By. 


Of. 


Till. Upon. 


Along. 


Behind. 


Down. 


Off. 


To. With. 


Amid. 


Below. 


For. 


On, 


Toward. Within. 


AmidsU 


Beneath. 


From. 


Over. 


Towards. Without 



157. The following words are generally regarded as 
prepositions : — 

Concerning. Except. Notwithstanding 

During. Excepting. Save. 

(a) Except and eave are really verbs in the imperative mood, the 
others are imperfect participles. In notwithstanding the nega- 
tive is joined to the verb. The passive participle past may be 
treated as a preposition in such sentences as, He walked j9<m^ my 
liouse. 

158. Several combinations of words, expressing 
relations, may be called Compound Prepositions or 
Prepositional Phrases, such as, on account qf^ instead 
ofy according to, out of, for the sake of, 

(a) Prepositions are indeclinable, that is, they undergo no 
change. 
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{b) The word az= in or on iba preposition, i 

" Simon Peter saith I go a fishing." — Bible. 

<* Ris greatness is a ripening." — Shakspeare, 

(c) The word sans ^without is now ohsolete, — 

** Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything." — 

Shakspeare 

EXERCISE XXXII. 
Underline the prepositions : — 
. At a small distance from the house my predecessor had made a 
seat, overshadowed hy a hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. 
Notwitlistanding all his exertions, however, the Prince of Orange 
was thoroughly aware of the position in which he stood towards 
the government. The moon through the clere-story windows 
shines, and the wind wails among the mountain pines. Over 
earth and ocean, with gentle motion, this pilot is guiding me. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 
Parse the words in the preceding exercise. 

VII. THE CONJUNCTIOI^'i 
159. A Conjunction is a word used to join words, 
parts of sentences, or sentences together, as, The man 
is poor, but he is industrious. 

(a) Some ahle grammarians maintain that conjunctions do not 
join words or parts of sentences together. They define a con- 
junction as, " A word which connects sentences." It is, without 
douht, true that when and appears to join two words, the sentence 
is often elliptical, as, "John and James went to London" = 
John went to London and James went to London. But there is 
no ellipsis in the following sentences, and it is obvious that the 
conjunction in every one of them joins words : — 
" The bridge unites Newcastie and Gateshead." 
« The sides AB, BC, and CA form a triangle." 
" The rebel and murderer [Baasha] becomes the tyrant." — 
Maurice, 
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'* A man of wisdom and undontanding is a perfect character.*' 
" All men are eitlier black or white." 

(b) .The conjunction and is the conjunction which is chiefly 
employed to join words or parts of sentences together. 

160. Conjunctions are of two kinds, Co-ordinate and 
Subordinate. 

161. A Co-ordinate Conjunction joins (1) two inde- 
pendent sentences or, (2) two dependent sentences 
together, as, (1) London is on the Thames, and Paris 
on the Seine, (2) I saw the house, where he was born 
and where he died. 

162. A Subordinate Conjunction joins a dependent 
sentence to a principal sentence, as, I shall go, if you 

go- 

(a) Belative pronouns, though not classed among subordinate 
conjunctions, join dependent (adjective) sentences to principal 
sentences, and sometimes they are used idiomatically to join 
co-ordinate sentences, as — 

" Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who {for he) is thy new master's guest." — 

Shakspeare, 

'* She told me I was going to school, which {arid it) was not 
altogether such news to me as she supposed." — Dickens, 

163. The Co-ordinate conjunctions may be divided 
into — 

I. Copulativb: — 

And, also, both, further, likewise, moreover. 

II. Advbrsativb: — 

But, however, nevertheless, notwithstanding, still, yet. 

III. Altbkntative : — 

Either, or, neither, nor, else, otherwise. 

IV. Illative: — 

Consequently, for, hence, therefore, thereupon. 
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164. The Subordinate conjunctions introduce sen- 
tences relating to time, place, manner, condition, pur- 
posCy etc. ' 

165. The following is a list of the chief subordi- 
nate conjunctions alphabetically arranged: — 

Although. For. That. 

As. If. Though. 

As if (elliptical). Lest. XlDless. 

Because. Since. Whether. 

Except. Than. 
(a) To these must be added the relative adverbs, hoWf when, 
what, why, etc, 

166. Some of the conjunctions are arranged in 
pairs, and are therefore called correlative conjunctions: — 

{Both— -and. fAs— as. 

^^f-*"- Sttbordmatej:!^-^ 

Neither— nor. Though — ^yet. 

Not only— but also. • t Whether —or. 

(a) Such compounds as, as well as, not only, bvi also, may be 
called Compound Conjunctions. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

Underline the conjunctions : — 

Industry and intelligence lead to wealth and power. Either 
you or your brother will be selected. I listened but I could not 
hear, I called for I was wild with fear. The soxmds re-echoed 
from the roof and walls, as if dead priests were laughing in their 
stalls. There is great beauty as well as other agreeableness in a 
well-disposed fruiterer's window. They come because it is the 
fashion, and to spoil the nature of the place. As every human 
institution is subject to gross imperfections, so laws must neces- 
sarily be liable to the same inconveniences. He is poorer than 
his brother. I heard no sound where I stood. 
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EXERCISE XXXV. 
Pane the words in the preceding exercise. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE WORDS 

After, before, hut, except, for, tinee. 
After may be used as an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, 
or a conjunction. 

1. After is an adjective in several compounds, i 
AfteT'&ges, after-noon, after-BaHa. 

2. After is an adverb when it modifies a verb, ; 
" Not long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind." 

Sible. 

3. After is a preposition when it is followed by a noun or 
pronoun, as — 

** They after him lead his masterless steed."— C. F. Alexander. 

4. After is a eor^'unetion when it joins one sentence to 
another, as — 

" It is astonishing how much I like a man after I've fought 
with him." — Lytton, 

Before may be used as an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion. 

1. Before is an adverb, as — 

** The multitude that went before^ — BiJ(>U. 

2. Before is 9k preposition, as — 

** The earth swims before me." — Lt/tton. 

3. Before is a conjunction, as— 

" I do not fear death as I did before she was taken from us." — 
ZongfeUoto. 

But may be used as an adverb, a preposition, a conjunction, 
or a negative relative. 

1. But is an adverb, as — 

^* I am but repeating what I heard." — O, Maodonakt. 

2. Buit is a prepo*itiofi, as — 

"Trust no one here but me." — Coleridge. 
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3. But is a conjunction, as — 

" No busy steps the grass grown footway tread, 
Bvit all the blooming flash of life is fled." — GolcUtnith. 

4. But is a negative relative (see §81, /.), as— 

" Your uncle must not know but you are dead.'* — Shahapcars, 

i. e.y that you are not dead. 

Except may be used as a preposition or a conjunction. 

1. Except ia a. preposition, M — 

" Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, eJte^t their sun, is set"— Jyiwi. 

2. Except is a conjunction, as — 

" I will not let thee go except thou bless me.*' — Bible, 

For may be used as an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunction. 

1. For is an adverb, as — 

" They hope they may never be sent /or.** — Lichen*, 

2. For is a preposition, as — 

*' The taste of blood creates the appetite /or it.'* — SoiUhey. 

3. For ia a confuiiction, as — 

" We should love feebly and coldly, for we should find nothing 
in one another to love earnestly." — Channing. 

Since may be used as an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion. 

1. Siiice is an adverb, as — 

** Enraged as I was before, and never have been eince.** — 
Dickens, 

2. Since is & preposition, as — 

<* The Lord hath blessed them, since my coming.'* — Bible, 

3. Since is a conjunction, as — 

" How long is it since you declared your passion," — Coleridge 



VIII. THE mTEEJECTION. 

167. An Interjection is a word used to express some 
feeling or emotion of the mind, as, alas'! my brother. 
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163. The priacipal interrogations are — 



Ah! 


Fie! 


Hurrah! 


Oho! 


Alas! 


Ha! 


Lo!' 


Pish! 


Bravo ! 


Hallo! 


0! 


Psha^r! 


Eh! 


Hist! 


Ob|! . 


Tush! 



(a) The interjection does not enter into the grammatical 
structure of a sentence, but, as Marsh says, *^ it has one impor- 
tant peculiarity, which not only vindicates its claim to he regarded 
as a constituent of language, but entitles it unequivocally to a 
high rank among the elements of discourse. It is in itself ex- 
pressive and significant, though indeed in a low degree, whereas, 
at least in uninflected languages Hke the English, other grords 
detached from their grammatical connexions, are meaningless." 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

Parse the words in the following sentences : — 
Break not, woman's heart. Oh! what has changed that 
traveller-boy. Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Margaret, hist, 
come quick, we are here. Ha ! laugh* st thou, Lochiel, my vision 
to scorn ? Ah ! child ! the stream that brings to thirsty lips their 
drink is seldom drained. Ha ! ha ! ha ! he has such a diverting 
way. Pooh ! the lettar is from your sister at Lyons and contains 
good news. Fie ! a soldier, and afraid ! Adieu ! adieu ! my 
native shore fades o'er the waters blue. Alas ! poor Yorick I 
Bravo ! he is bowled out. Eh ! -what did you say ? Avaunt ! 
thou hateful villain ; get thee gone. But previously I should 
have mentioned the very impolite behaviour of Mr. Burchell, 
who during this discourse, sate with his face turned to the fire^ 
and at the conclusion of every sentence would cry out Fudge / 
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SYNTAX. 

169. Syntax treats of the agreement, government 
and arrangement of words in a sentence. 

170. One word is said to agree with another when 
it is in the same number, gender, case, or person, 

(a) Grammatical agreement is sometimes called concord. There 
are three concords : — 

1. The concord of the verb with its subject. 

2. The concord of the adjective with the noun, the meaning 

of which it limits. 
This agreement, however, is not apparent in ordinary 
adjectives, as the form is unchanged. 

3. The concord of the relative pronoun with its antecedent. 

171. One word is said to govern another when it 
causes the other to be in some particular case or 
mood. 

I. THE NOUN. 

I. NOMINATIVE OASE. 

172. The subject of the verb is in the nominative 
case, as. The man walks ; Birds fly. 

(a) This is called the subject nominative. 

(b) A verb in the infinitive mood, a clause, or phrase may be 
the subject of the verb, as — 

'< To relieve the wretched was his pride.** — Goldsmith. 
The words in italics are equivalent to a compound noun in the 
nominative case. 

173. A noun or pronoun following he, become, seem, 
appear, looJc, groWy and some other intransitive verbs Ls 
in the nominative case, as — 

** The judicious are always a minority,** — Macaulay, 
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*' A few imcorrapted communities became the ffuardians of the 
sacred volume." — Isaac Taylor. 

" The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand year.^." — Byron, 

(a) This is called the predicative nominative, 

,{b) These verbs are frequently called copulative or apposUional 
verbs. The noun followiog denotes the same person or thing as 
the subject. « 

174. A predicative nominative follows passive verbs, 
signifying caUingy naming, appointing, making, and 
the like, as — 

" He will be christened Paul,'^ — Dick&iM, 
(a) As in section 173, the predicative nominative denotes the 
same person as the subject nominative. 

175. When a noun or pronoun is used in direct 
address, it is called the Nominative of Address, as — 

** EngUmdy with all thy faults I love thee still." — Cowper, 
(a) This is often designated the vocative (le. calling) case. 

176. A noun or pronoun followed by a participle, 
its case being dependent on no word in the sentence, 
is called the JN'ominative Absolute, as — 

" His calling laid aside, he lived at ease." — Wordsworth, 
{a) In old English the absolute case was the dative, as — 
** Dagon hath presumed 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with Ood. ' — Milton, 
Me is, here, dative, not objective. 

177. Nouns placed after other nouns or pronouns to 
explain them, are said to be in apposition to them, 
as — 

*'\fisdom and truth, the offspring of the sky, are immortal 
but cunning and deception, the meteors of the earth, after glitter- 
ing for a moment, must pass away." — Robert Sail. 

(a) A pronoun in the second person is often used with a nomi- 
native of address, and is usually regarded as in apposition to 
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it. It seems, however, to have the force of a demoiist ative 
adjective, as— 

" thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome heds ? '^—Shakspearc, 
'* Te scattered hirds that faintly sing 

The reliques of the vernal choir." — Burns. 

178. A pronoun in the nominative case is sometimes 
inserted after the noun for the sake of emphasis, or 
rhetorical effect, as — 

" Sir Roland de Vaux, Tie hath laid him to sleep, 

His blood i/ was fever' d, his breathing was deep." — Scoit, 
(a) This may be called the ^Zeo/tas^i^ (i.e. redundant) Tiomm- 
ative, 

179. The subject generally precedes the verb, as — 
** An Englishman is taught to love his king as his friend." — 

Qoldsmith. 

(a) 1. The subject may follow an intransitive verb (op a tran- 
sitive verb in poetry), particularly when the sentence begins with 
an adverb, or an adverbial phrase, as — 

" Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph." — BibU, 

2. The subject follows the predicate ; or, if it consist of more 
than one word, the first word in interrogative sentences, as — 

•* Are you that lady Psyche ?" — Tennyson. 

" But do / slander him to say he's young ? *' — Sir H. Taylor. 

3. The subjecS lollows the verb in imperative sentences, as — 
** Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine." — 

Johnson, 

180. It will be observed that there are seven uses 
of the noAin or pronoun in the nominative case : — 

1. The sub jet^t nominative. 

2. The predicative nominative after the verb he^ etc. 

3. The predicative nominative after passive verbs, signifying^ 
calling, etc. 

4. The nominative of address. 
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6. The noininatiye absolute. 

6. The nominatiye in apposition. 

7. The pleonastic nominative. 

EXERCISE XXXVir. 

Underline the nouns or pronouns ia the nominative case, 
writing above 1, 2, etc., as referred to in the preceding para- 
graph :— 

The duke, my father, loved his father dearly. The wind it 
waved the willow boughs. A French king was brought prisoner 
to London. I am the culprit, my lord. I shall not lag behind, 
nor mistake the way, thou leading. The sports of children 
satisfy the child. Society is the true spheie of human virtue. 
Prophetess, my spoil obey. He is appointed master. That 
perilous event became a favourite allusion with him. I shall 
seem a strange petitioner. Nature well known, no prodigies 
remain. The island was called Mona. 

II. POSSESSIVE CASE. 

181. When two nouns, or a pronoun and a noun, 
come together, the one denoting the possessor and the 
other the thing possessed, the former is put in the 
possessive case, as — 

•* Dorothy's great mastiff came leaping out to welcome him." 
— O, Macdonald, 

(a) A noun or pronoun in the possessive case is equivalent 
to an adjective, for it limits the meaning of the noun by denoting 
possession. 

{b) The name of the possessor, if in the possessive case, always 
precedes the name of the thing possessed, and no word except 
an adjective can be pl>»ced between them. 

(c) Except in pretry, a noun in the possessive case is rarely 
employed to denote i lanimate objects. We ordinarily employ 
the preposition of followed by a noun in the objective case (see 
§ 41 fl). This is sometimes called the Norman genitivd or pos- 
sessive, sometimes the analytical genitive. 
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(d) The noon denoting the thing possessed is often omitted, 
as, we shall go to St. John's to-morrow, Le., to St. John's 
Church. 

(e) When a noun in apposition (see § 177) is in the possessiye 
case, either it or the other noun has the sign of the possessiye. 
The double inflection is rare — 

•* For the queen's sake, his sister."— ^yi*<wt. 

Dr. Latham gives ** Oliver's, the sjiy^s eyidence," bnt nsage 
would favour " Oliver the spy's evidence." In such phrases as 
*' the Bishop of London's palace," the former part is treated as 
a compound noun. 

(/) When the thing possessed is the eominon property of two 
or more persons, only tiie last noun takes the sign of the posses- 
siye, as — 

" Green, TomHnson and Lloyd's bank." 

** And Love, and Hope and Beauty's bloom.*' — Moore. 

(ff ) When the thing possessed is the separate property of two 
or more persons, each noun takes the sign of the possessive, as — > 

" For Jionour's, pride's, religion's, virtue's sake." — Byron. 
(A) We have examples of what may be called double posses- 
si ves in such phrases as, <* this is a play of ShaJcspears' s, i.je.y a 
play of Shakspeares plays. But tho phrase ''that head of 
yours " cannot be so explained ; it is probably due to a confu- 
sion of the two forms of the possessiye. 

182. The possessiye or genitive relation may 
shown — 

1. By inflection. 

2. By the preposition of. 

3. By a combination of the two. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

Underline the nouns in the possessiye case : — 

Let all the ends thoa aim'st at be thy country's, thy God's, 
and truth's. On her head was a covering of dark stuff, like a 
nun*s veil. She is a magistrate's daughter. I am going to call 
at Chapman and Hall's. This is a child of my brother's. For 
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peace* sake, I will grant your request Children's voices should 
be dear. Fitz-JameB*s blade was sword and shield. 

III. OBJECTIVE CASE. 

183. Transitive verbs in the active voice govern 
nouns or pronouns in the objective case, as — 

" "Wine disorders the mssnteXfctcultiei" — De Quincei/. 
(a) The noun or pronoun in the objective case usually follows 
the verb, but occasionally it precedes it, as — 
•* No master he obeyed." — Aytoun, 

184. Prepositions govern nouns or pronouns in 
the objective case, as — 

**Now fades the glimmeTing landscape on the sight." — Chray, 

(a) Certain intransitive verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition, such as, despair ojy semd for, depart from. 
These prepositional verbs are used in the passive voice, as — 

** His mother had better be sent frJ** — Thackeray, 

{b) A transitive verb in the active voice, or a preposition, may 
govern two or more nouns in the objective case, as — 

" He practised every pass and ward.'* — Scott, 

"Deaf to King Robert's threatSy and cries, and prayers,** — 
Longfellow, 

(c) A noun in the objective case may follow two or more 
verbs, as — 

" To polish, furnish, and deliyht the m\n^**-^Cou}per, 

185. Verbs signifying asking^ giving, promising, 
jpaymg, teaching, telling, bringing, and the like are 
followed by two, objectives, the one denoting a person, 
^nd the other a thing, as 

" She made me give it you,** — Leigh Sunt. 

(a) The word it is the direct object, and the word you the 
indirect object. In old English, the indirect object, after verbs 
M>{ giving, promising, bringing, etc., was in the dative case (now 
represented by a noun preceded by to or for). 

{b) In old English both the direct and the indirect object were 
in the objective case after the verb ask. 

a 
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186, The same verbs (§ 185) in the passive voice can 
be followed by a noon or pronoun in the objective case, 
as,— 

1. " He had been refused shelter y—W, Irving. 

2. *< Have you been taught geography.^* — Chatham, 

3. " Attorneys are denied «w." — Shakepeare, 

4. <<^cess that might liave been forgiyen his youth." — 

Stanhcpe. 
(a) In the first and second examples, the noun is in the 
objectiye case, and it represents the direct object in the corre- 
sponding active form, ** they had refused him aheUer,** In the 
third example, the pronoun me is, strictly speaking, in the dative 
case, and it represents the indirect object in the active form, 
« they denied me attorneys." So the word youth, 

187. Transitive verbs in the active voice signifying 
making, appointing^ creating, and the like take two 
nouns, or a noun and a pronoun, in the objective case, 
the one denoting the person, and the other the office. 



** She made him a martyr, and now he makes her a saint,** — 
Zytton, 

(a) The words him and her are direct objects. The words 
martyr and saint are faetittve objects. "Factitive" is from 
faei'O, I make ; these objects are so called, because the verb maks 
is regarded as the type of such verb. 

188. Certain transitive verbs in the active voice 
signifying naming, calling, thinking, aud the like take 
two nouns after them, or a noun and a pronoun, the 
second being required to make the sense complete. 



" My father named me Jutolyciu." — Shahspeare, 
(a) The word ns« is the direct object, and the word Autolycus 
may be called the secondary ol ject. The factitive and seoondary 
objectives are sometimes designated complementary objeotivefl. 
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189. An intransitive verb may be followed by a 
noun of kindred origin or signification. This is called 
the Cognate Objective, as — 

" Behold, I dream a dream of good."— 7Vwwy»wi. 
'* Since that usurper Jacques died the death "^^Sir JB. Taylor. 
" Death grinned horribly a ghastly amile" — Milton. 

190. Nouns denoting iime, space, or measurement 
often follow intransitive verbs, and are then said to be 
in the objective case, as — 

** I was one summer's day loitering through the great saloons 
of the British Museum." — TT. Irving. 

*' I therefore walked hack by the horseway, which was five 
milet round." — Goldamith, 

'* The leading ranks madly jumped for shelter into a hollow 
poad, twenty-^ye feet deep." — Napier. 

(a) A noun in apposition (see § 177) may be in the objective 
case, as — 

" Badajos stands befween the Riyillas, a small stream, and 
the Guadiana, a noble river J* — Napier. 

191. The adjectives likCy unlike, and toorth are fol- 
lowed by a noun in the objective case, as, — 

" Life was Kke a dream." — Longfellow, 
" Martyrs in heroic story 

Worth a thousand Agineourts /" — Campbell. 

(a) If we recognise a dative case, the adjectives like and unlike 
govern a noun in the dative case. They are sometimes followed 
by tOf as, — 

" Like to him whose sight is lost." — Tenngeon. 

(b) The pronoim tne in meseems and methinks is really in the 
dative case (see § 73, <2). 

(c) In such sentences as the following, the pronoun is used to 
denote the person for whom an action is performed — 

« Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well."— 
%.e, , for me, Shakspeare. 
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" They decked her courtly halls."— ^. B, Brownittg. 
i.e,ifor her. 
This is of tea called hy grammarians the ethic dative. 

192. It will be observed that we have the following 
uses of the objective case : — 

1. The ohjective after transitive verbs in the active voice. 

2. The objective after prepositions. 

3. [The objective after prepositional verbs.] 

4. The objectives after verbs of ffiviiig, etc. (one objective^ the 

oiih&r dative.) 

5. The objective after the verb ask. 

6. The objective after certain passive verbs. 

7. The objective, (dative) after certain passive verbs. 

8. The factitive objective ) ,^, , , i.. ^. v 

9. The secondary objeetire I <*" """P^'^^'^y ohjecb^,,.) 

10. The cognate objective. 

11. The objective of nouns denoting time, space and measure* 

ment. 

12. The objective in apposition. 

13. The objective {dative) after the adjectives like and unlike^ 

14. The objective after the adjective worth. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

Underline tho nouns' in the objective case, writing above 1, 2, 
etc., as referred to in the preceding paragraph : — 

The same afternoon, a company of rustics stood for a moment 
under the sign of the Crown and Mitre. He recognised his 
father*8 handwriting. At daybreak the outposts were driven in. 
A being breathing thoughtful breath. I saw, my cousin, the 
colonel. They call him a hero. It is not worth the trouble. 
The portrait is not like him. Give me another horse. We were 
paid our expenses. I have departed from home. .Assistance 
was refuged me. 
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SECOND METHOD OF PARSING THE NOUN AND 
PERSONAL PRONOUN. 



John 



I. John, bring me your brother's book. 



Prop. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Nom. 0., — mm. of 

address. 
Pers. P., 1st P., Sing. N., Masc. G. , Obj. C, (dative) 
gov. by the verb bring. 
your . . Pers. P., 2n(i P., PI. Form*, Pos. C, gov. by the 

noim brother's^ and attributet of it. 
brothers . Com. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Pos. C.,gov. by the 

I noun booky and attribute of it. 
book . . I Com. N., Sing. N., Neut. G. ; Obj. C, gov. by 
* the verb bring. 

* When the meaning is singular and the form plural, parse the 
word as *♦ of plural form," f See § 73,/. 



II. The weather being fine, my sister is going to London, 
weather 



my 

sister . 
London 



; Com. N., Sing N., Neut. G., Nom. C, nom. abso- 
I lute. 

\ Pers. P., 1st P., Sing. N.,Masc. G., Po3. C, gov. 
by the noun sister, and attribute of it. 
Com. N., Sing. N., Fern. G., Nom. C, subject of 

the verb is going. 
Prop. N., Sing. N.,Neut. G., Obj, C , gov. by the 
prep. to. 



They . 
soldiers . 



III. They have become soldiers. 

Pers. P., 3rd P., PI. N., Masc. G., Nom. C, 

subject of the verb /uive become. 
Com. N., PI. N., Masc. G,, Nom. C, pred, nmn. 

after the verb have become. 
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lY. Our friend, the captain, has been appointed goyeroor of 
the jail. 

Our . . j Pers. P., let P., PI. N., Masc. G., Poss. C, gov. 

by the noxm friend^ and attribute of it. 
friend . . Com. X., Sing. N., Masc. G., Norn. C, subject of 

the verb has 'been appointed. 
captain . . Com. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Norn. C, rum, in 

apposition to the noun, friend. 
governor . CJom. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Norn. C, jprerf. nam, 

after the pas. verb has been appointed. 
jail. . . . Com. N., Sing. N., Neut. G., Obj. C. gov. by the 

prep. of. 

y. She is like her mother. 

She . . Pers. P., 3rd P., Sing. N., Fern. 6., Nom. C, 

subject of the verb is. 
her . . Pers. P., 3rd P., Sing. N., Fem. G., Pos. C, gov. 

by the noun mother ^ and attribute of it. 
mother . . Com. N., Sing. N., Fem. G., Obj. C, (dative) 
I gov. by the adjective like. 

YI. I called this morning at Simpkin and Marshall's. 

Pers. P., 1st P., Sing.N., Masc. G., Norn. C, 

subject of tbe verb called. 
Com. N., Sing. N., Neut. 6., Obj. C.,— noun of 

time. 
Prop. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Pos. C, gov. by 

the noun shop imderstood, and attribute of it. 
Prop. N., Sing. N., Masc. G., Pos. C, gov. by the 

noun shop understood, and attribute of it. 

VII. The ring is mine. 

Com. N., Sing. K., Neut. G., Nom. C, subject of 

the verb is. 
Pers. P., Ist P., Sing. N., Masc G., Pos. C, 

part of the predicate. 



moning 
.Simpkin 
Marshall's . 

ring . . 
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VUI. The people haye no confidence in^iim. 

people . . CoL N., PL N., Com. G., Norn. C, subject of the 

verb have, 
confidence . Abst N., Sing. N., Neut. G., Obj. C, gov. by 

the verb have. 
him . . Pera. P., 3id P., Sing. N., Masc. G., Obj. C. , gov. 

by the prep, in, 

IX. The old men slept their last sleep. 

men . . j Com. N., PI. N., Masc. G., Nom. C, subject of 

! the verb aUpL 
sleep . . • Abst. N., Sidg. N., Neut. G., Obj. C-^cognaie 

EXERCISE XL. 
Parse the nouns and personal pronouns in exercise 37. 

EXERCISE XLI. 
Parse the nouns and personal pronouns in exercise 38. 

EXERCISE XLII. 
Parse the nouns and pronouns in exercise 39. 

II. THE ADJECTIVE. 

193. Adjectives are used either attributively or pre- 
dicativdy (see § 44), as, The rich man died ; He ia 
rich, 

(a) An adjective used attribnti7ely limits the meaning of some 
noun expressed or understood. 

(6) When an adjective preceded by the is not followed hy a 
nonn, it is spoken of as " an adjective used for a noun." It is 
sometimes designated an adjective absolute, as — 

*'The good are eager for it, but the naughty tremble." — 

Thackeray, 
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{e) Some adjectives used predicatively are liable to be mistaken 
for adverbs, as — His hair was cut short ; He looks anffry ; He 
tjxrned pale. But these adjective^) are not employed to denote 
the manner of the action : they complete the meaning of the verb. 
If we can substitute the verb is or a corresponding tense of the 
the verb be for the verb employed ]f ithout essentially changing 
the meaning, the word is an adjective, as, He looks ill, or he is 
ill ; She seemed industrious, or she was industrious ; They have 
fallen sick, or they are sick. 

194. Demonstrative adjectives agree in number with 
the nouns, the meaning of which they limit, as, this 
book, these books. 

195. The distributive adjectives each, every, eithei\ 
neither are used with nouns in the singular number 
only, as, each house. 

(«) Poets not unfrequently use adjectives for adverbs, but 
prose writers are not allowed this licence : — 

** The herds and flocks, commixing, played secure." — Thom on. 

" Light they disperse." — Grai/. 

" And gales sweep soft from summer skies.'* — Keble. 

SECOND METHOD OP PARSING THE ADJECTIVE. 

I. The little boy has been industrious. 
The . . . Def. Art., attribute of %. 
little . . Qual. Adj., Pos. Deg., attribute of %. 
industrious QuaL Adj., Pos. Deg., part of predicate. 

II. This house is larger than his. 

This . . I Dem. Adj., Sing. N., attribute of Aot^c. 
larger . . | Qual. Adj., Comp. Deg., part of predicate. 

III. He was the oldest soldier there. 
Oldest . . I Qual. Adj., Sup. Deg., attribute of soldier. 
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IV. The idle are not happy. 
The ... I Def. Art., attribute of idle. 
idle I Adj., used as a Noun, PI. N., Norn. C, subject 

I of the v^erb are. 
Qual. Adj. Pos. Deg., part of predicate. 

EXERCISE XLIII. 

Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives : — 

Every seat was taken. The pictures are old. I have been wild 
and wayward. Summer is a glorious season. My youngest 
brother is at school. These mountains are high. He seems like 
his father. The wealthy are not always contented. The day 
was calm and bright, but with a gentle breeze from the gray hills 
in the distance. 



in. THE PROl^OUN. 

196. Pronouns agree in number, gender, and person 
with the nouns which they represent, as — 

" The widow was certainly dazzled, for she highly prized 
scholarly distinction." — Lytton, 

(a) The words may differ in case, as — 

•*0f his" (Swift's) ** learning we have already spoken; it 
seems to have been both extensive and useful." — Scott. 

(6) In the first example the word im'doto may be called the 
antecedent, but this term is usually limited to the noun to which 
the relative pronoun refers, as, ** He is the man whom I saw." 

197. The relative pronoun is often omitted, when, if 
it were expressed, it would be in the objective case, as — 

" "Where is the pony [which) you rode to Glasgow upon ? " — 
Scott. 

(a) The antecedent of a relative pronoun is sometimes omitted, 
as, " Who steals my purse steals trash." — Shakspeare» 

i.e.t i&who. 
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(&) The word it is nsed for all persons, numbers, and gendeis, 
9M,Ilial; ItiB you ; It is she; It is they. 

(c) The same rule applies to dtemonstratiye and distributiTe 
pronouns that applies to demonatrative and distributiTe adjectiyes 
(see § 194, 195). 

{d) The conjunction than is sometimes followed by the relative 
iohom^ but this irregularity is indefensible, and should not be 
imitated : — 

"Beelzebub thanu;^Mit, Satan except, none higher sat."— Jfi^^cm. 

SECOND METHOD OP PAESING THE PRONOUN. 

J. One can easily find the man who spread the report. 

One . . . Indef. P., Sing.N., Masc. G., Nom. C, subject of 

the verb can. 
who . . . Eel. P., Sing. N., Masc. G., Nom. C, subject of 

the verb spread, and agreeing with its antecedent 

man. 

If. Which is the house P 
y^^^^ I Inter. P., Sing. N., Neut. G., Nom. C, subject of 

' I the verb w. 

III. Neither of the boys injured himself. 
Neither . . f Dist P., Sing. N., Masc. G., Nom. C, subject of 

the verb injured. 
himself . . Eefl. P., Sing. N., Masc. G., Obj. C, gov. by the 
verb ir^ured, 

EXERCISE XLIV. 

Parse the nouns, adjectives, and pronouns : — 

What do you say ? They found themselves in an awkward 
position. None of your friends have arrived. Each in his narrow 
cell for ever laid, the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
They study each other's comfort. His hour was come. All 
human things are subject to decay. Authority itself not seldom 
sleeps. 
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IV. THE VEEB. 

198. A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person, as, / walk ; Thou advisest ; He follows, 

199. Two or more subjects in the singular number 
connected bj and require a verb in the plural number, 
as — 

" Care and age come xm&wfaea.'^—longfelloia. 

(a) But if the two subjects denote the same person, the verb 
must be in the singular number, as — 

"The rebel and murderer" (Baasha) " becomes the tyrant." — 

200. Two or more subjects in the singular number 
separated by or or Twr require a verb in the singular 
number, as — 

** Nor eye Por ear an object /n^tf." — Young, 
(a) If one of the subjects be in the singular and the other in 
the pliira], the verb must be in the plural and follow the latter, as, 
" Neither the master nor his men have arrived. " 

20L A collective noun when it implies plurality is 

followed by a verb in the plural number, as — 

' * The robust youth of the sea coast were chained to the oar." 

Gibbon, 

202. A collective noun when it implies oneness is 
followed by a verb in the singular number, as — 

" Another very powerful /ac^iow wcls that of the Catholics."— 

HaOam, 

203. The verb he, intransitive verbs, and transitive 
verbs in the passive voice have the same case after them 
as before them, when the nouns or pronouns denote 
the same person or thing, as — 

" Thou art the man:'— Bible. (Both Norn. C.) 
** I selected him to be my ^Mt(fo."^-(Both Obj. C.) 
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204. A verb in the infinitive mood following a tran- 
sitive verb in the active voice is governed by it, as — 

*' I love to look on a scene like this.'* — IVillis. 

{a) Some of the passive verbs referred to in section 186 can. 
govern a verb in the infinitive mood, as — 

" The members of communities were permitted to bear arms.** 

— Robertson. 

205. A verb in the infinitive mood following an in- 
transitive verb depends on it, as — 

**No type of earth can vioage that awaking." — E, B, 
Broummg, 

(a) The infinitive of purpose depends on the verb, as, 

** Till last by Philip*s farm I go 
To join the brimming river." — Tennyson. 

(b) An infinitive may depend on certain nouns and adjective?, 
as— 

" These caitiff nobles have neither the courage to be great, nor 
the wisdom to he honest," — Lytton. 

"He knew they were desirous to ask him." — Bible. 

206. " Whenever the conjunction ^/^a^ expresses in- 
tention and consequently connects two verbs, the 
second of which denotes an action which takes place 
after the action denoted by the first, the verbs in 
question must be in the same tense — 

** I cfo this that I may gain by it 
I did this that I might gain by it." — Latham, 

207. Gerunds of transitive verbs govern nouns or 
pronouns in the objective case, as, — 

*' I don't see any advantage ia lorUing a chapter merely for 
people to skip it,*'— Lytton. 
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208. A participle is sometimes used with a finite 
verb to denote coincident action, as — 

** And ice, mast-high came floating by, » 

As green as emerald.** — Coleridge, 



SECOND METHOD OF PARSING THE VERB AND 
GERUND. 

I. He is come home. 

^ *Ir.andInt.V., 
Ir., Int., and Anx. V., Ind. M., 
Pres. Ind. T. , 3rd P., Sing. N., 
(auxiliary =/*a») 
Ir. and Int. V., Perfect Participle 



Ind. M., Per. 
Perf.T.,8rdP., 
Sing. N., agree- 
ing with its 
subject he. 



* If thought desirable, the compound tenses may be parsed at 
once, or as in the second way given in the " First Method of 
Parsing." (See page 71). 

II. If 1 were able to perform the journey, I would accompany 



to perform . 



would 



accompany. 



Ir. and Int. V., Sub. M., Past Indef. T., 1st P. 

Sing. N., agreeing with its subject /. 
Ir. andTran. v., Act. Voice, Inf. M., Indef. T., 

depending on the adj. able, 

Reg. and Trans. 



Ir. , Int. , and Aux. V. , Sabj . M. , 
PastT., 1st P., Sing.N. 

Reg. Trans. V., Act. Voice, Inf. 
M., Indef. T. 



v., Act. Voice, 
Subj. M., Fut. 
Indef. T., 1st 
P., Sing. N., 
agreeing with 
its subject /. 
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III. Taught by experience, I shall ayoid the danger. 



(being) . 
taught , 



shall 



aToid 



Ir., Intr. aijd Aux.V., Imp. Part. ) It. and Trana. 

Ir. and Trans. V., Pas. Voice, [ V., Pas. Voice, 
Perf . Part. \ Indef. Part. 

Reg. and Trans, 
v., Act Voice, 
Ind. M., Put. 
Indef. T., Ist 
P., Sing. K, 
agreeing with 
its subject /. 



i Ir., Int and Aux. V., Ind. M., 

Pres. T., Ist P., Sing. K 
Reg. and Trans. V., Act. Voice, 
Inf. M., Indef. T. 



IV. Haying been educated in France, he can speak French 
fluently. 
Having. . Reg., Trans, and Aux. V., Imp. 

Part. P^^-^^I."^'^ 

^een. . . Ir.,Int,andAux.V.,Perf.Part./ ^^ ^^^s. Voice, 
educated . Reg. and Trans. V., Pas. Voice, ( i:^!^^'''' 

Perf. Part. ) ^'^'^^' 

Ir. and Int. V., Ind. M., Pres. T., 3rd P., Sing. N^ 

agreeing with its subject he, 
8P«at • • Ir. and Trans. V., Act. Voice, Inf. M., Indef. T., 

depending on can. 



V. After learning your lessons, you may go into the garden to 
play. 

learning. . Gerun 1, Obj. C. gov. by the prep, after, and go- 
ven.ing the noun lessons in the Obj. C. 

may. . '. Ir. and Int. V., Ind. M., Pres. T., 2nd P., PI. 
Form, agreeing with its subject pou, 

go . . . Ir. and Int. V., Inf. M., Indef. T., depending on 
the verb may, 

to play . . Reg. and Int. V., Inf. H. (of puxpose) Indef. T., 
depending on the verb ffo. 
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VI. Let her come. 

Ir. and Trans. V., Act, Voice, Imp. M., 2nd P., Sing. 

N.f agreeing with its subject thou understood. 
Ir. and Int. V., Inf. M., Indef. T., goremed by 

the verb let. 



EXERCISE XLVI. 

Parse the verbs:— 

At our school no hats were worn, and the cap was too small to 
be a substitute. Two can play at that game. Let us go. Be 
taught to control rebellious passion. If the sea were not salt, 
there would be no coral islands to beautify its landscape and give 
variety to its features. Encouraged by my friends, I undertook 
the task. Let my sister see your books. Mortal, thou that 
hear*st the tale, learn the tenor of our song. 

V. THE ADVEEB. 

209. An Adverb is generally placed close to the 
word, the meaning of which it modifies. It is placed 
before an adjective or another adverb and, usually, 

after a verb.. 

{a) An adverb is often placed between the auxiliary and 
the principal verb, as — 

"In the first- of these measures he was clearly justified." — 

Southsy. 

(b) Care should be exercised in the use of ^e adverb only. 
*Ko general rule can be given, but it should be so placed that 
\there can be no possibility of misunderstanding the meaning of 

the sentence. 

(c) Adverbs are sometimes used as adjectives, as — 

"Thine often infirmities."— 5i6fe. 
* " Our then dictator." — Shakspeare. 
''My almost drunkenness of heait."— Byron, 
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SECOND METHOD OF PARSING THE ADVERB. 
When, Bhall you go there ? 
When . . I Inter. Adv. (time) m(»difying the verb go. 
there . . I Adv. of place, modifying the verb go. 

VI. THE CONJUNCTION. 
210. The conjunctions as and than often introduce 
an incomplete clause, as — 

(1) "u<«" (I am) **not behmd in hate."--if»7fo«. 

(2) *' As profligate as" (they are) ** sweest.^^—Cowper. 

(3) ** Aa" (it stands) '* for himself, he died about nine months 
after.'*— i>i>A Hunt. 

(4) ** They loved him not as a king" (is loved). — Macaulay. 

(1) **Nor le?8 than smallest dwarfs** (are little). — Milton. 

(2) " Costlier far than all" (were costly) "that held their routs 
in Juno*s heaven." — Cowper. 

(3) *' Beauty's tears are lovelier than her smile " (is lovely) — 
T, Campbell. 

(4) " Brighter than rainbow in the north'* (is bright). — Keble. 

(a) The word as is sometimes redundant, as — 

" Does Mr. Montagu consider patents of monopoly as good 
things." — Macaulay. 

(b) When than is followed by a noun or pronoun in a con- 
tracted sentence, notice carefully whether the word is in the 
nominative or the objective case, as — 

" He loves you better than" (he loves) " me,*' 
" He loves you better than I " (love you). 

(c) As if is elliptical, as — 

** Casting a look up and down the street as ** (a person would 
cast a look up and down the street) ** if " (he wished) **to assure 
himself that his motions were unobserved/' — Longfellow. 

{d) Sentences beginning with the conjunction though are often 
elliptical, as — 

'* Though " (they be) " eloquent thempelves." — Cowper. 

(e) The conjunction that is often omitted, as — 

" I feel" (that) " I was early conscious, etc." — Disraeli, 
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ANALYSIS. 

211. The division of a sentence into its component 
parts is called Analysts, 

212. A sentence is a thought expressed in words 

(§ 1), as- 

" The loud wind never reached the ship.'* — Coleridge, 

213. When we express a thought we (1) speak of 
some person or thing, and we (2) assert (or say) somo« 
thing about the person or thing. 

214. The part of the sentence employed to denote 
the person or thing spoken of is called the Subject, as, 
Trees grow. 

215. The part of the sentence by means of which 
we assert something about the person or thing denoted 
by the subject is called the PredicatBy as, Trees grow. - 

216. Sentences may take four diflferent forms : — 

1. AffiofnativCf as, I speak ; You are not well. 

2. IfUerrogativey as, Did you spdakP 

3. Imperative^ as, Speak slowly. 

4. OpiativCj as. May you succeed. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

217. A simple sentence contains only one subject'ftiid 
one finite verb. 

(a) A finite yerb is a verb of the first, second, or thii*d person^ 
Participles and infinitives are not finite verbs. They canuot 
form predicates. 
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THE SUBJECT. 

218. As the subject of a sentence is the name of a. 
person or thing, it may be a noun, or a word (or 
words) equivalent to a noun. 

219. The Sutfject may be,— 

1. A Noun, as — 

" The oracles are dumb/'— JftZton. 

2. A Pronoun, as — 

** Se was a hunter of the hiKs."— ^yron. 

3. An Adjective used as a noun, as— 

" The proud are taught to taste of pain."— (?r«y. 

4. A Verb in the Infinitive Mood or an Infinitive 
I^rase, as — 

** To enjoy is to obey.**— Pope. 
'< Madam, io have the toish before the word 
la man's good Fairy." — Tennyaon, 

5. A Gerund or a Genindial Phrase, as — 

Begging is not serying." — Huakin. 
" But staying behind will do him no good." — Cowper. 

6. Any Word, Phrase, or Quotation, as — 

** Charge^ Chester^ charge! on, Stanley, on/ 
"Were the last words of Marmion." — Scott, 

EXEBCISE XLVII. 

Underline the subject in each of the following sentences, and 
write over it the class to which it belongs : — 

The carriage was within fifteen yards of me. Oh, sir ! the 
good die first. He counterfeited childish fear. To go through 
the work tasks his strength. Ddog good is not our trade. It 
was the hour of night. Idleness ever despairs. Talking does not 
annoy him. Halt! was shouted by the officer. I modelled my 
character on that of my father. To relieve the wretched was his 
pride. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

220. The subject may be enlarged by an Attribute ; 
that is, an adjective, or a word (or words) equivalent 
to an adjective. 

The Attribute may be, — 

1. An Adjective, as — 

" All the world seemed changed for ever to the eyes of "Walter 
Lyndsay. ' '— Wilson, 

2. A Noun in Apposition, as — 
** Moses, the patriot fierce, became 

The meekest man on earth." — /. JJ. Newman. 

3. A Koun or Pronoun in the Possessive case, as — 
**Dryden*s efforts in favour of the Catholic cause were not 

limited to this controversial poem." — Scoti, 

** His nature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of 
the world." — W, Irving, 

4. A Prepositional Phrase, as— 

" And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me.*' — Longfellow, 

5. A Participle or a Participial Phrase, — 

** On their whole host I flew tmarm*d"— Milton, 
" The Queen, reissuing from her tent, crowned with laurels 
came riding down the emincDce.'* — Leigh Himt, 

(a) The subject may be enlarged by two or more attributes, 



" The other deputies in linen sheets^ bareheaded, with halters on 
their necks J proceeded, at the appointed hour, from the senate- 
house to the imperial residence." — Motley, 

EXEECISE XLVIII. 

Underline the attributes of the subject in each of the 
following sentences, and wri^e over it the number of the class to 
which it belongs • -r 
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Such combat should be znade on hone. The duke of Marl« 
borough won the battle of Blenheim. The squire's carpenters 
were taken from the park pailings. The poem, *' Paradise 
Begained/' was written by Milton. The child, being struck by 
a ball, was slightly hurt. The thick black doud was cleffc. My 
brother cannot come. 

THE PREDIOATC. 

221. The Predicate may be — 

1. A Single verb, as — 

*' Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate." — Tope, 

2. A Compound verb, as — 

" The clans of Culloden are scattered in fight.*' — Campbell. 

222. Many intransitive and a few transitive verbs 
are called verbs of incomplete predication, because, if 
we wish to make a complete assertion, we must employ 
some additional word or words. The words so em- 
ployed are called the complement 

1. The Complement of the verb caw, couldy may^ 
mighty or miist is a verb in the infinitive mood, as — 

" I could not die" — Byron, 

2. The Complement of the verb he may be — 

(a) A !N'oun or Pronoun in the !N'ominative Case, 

as — 

" I am PharaohrSibU, " I am her—BibU, 

{b) An Adjective, an Adjective Phrase, or a Pronoun 
in the Possessive Case, as — 

<* All narrow jealousies are silen/t/' — Tennyson, 

" Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline."— JTeofo. 

« All is not theirs,'*— Milton, 

(c) A Gerund, a Verb in the Infinitive Mood, or an 
Infinitive Phrase, as — 
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•* Seeing is beliemng,^* 
•* But talking is not always to converse." — Cowper, 
" Our humbler province is to tend the/air" — Pope, 
(d) An Adverb, or an Adverbial Phrase, as — 
" The ice was tliere. 
The ice was all around,** — Coleridge. 
(c) A Prepositional Phrase, as — 
"The leaders were wnvrng the most depraved of human 
creatures,'* — Motley, 

3. The Complement of such verbs as hecome^ seem, 
feely and grow is a N'oun or Adjective, as — 

" Man became a living soul." — Bible, 

" The event sometimes seemed doubtfuV — Maeaulay. 

" I felt stunned.'*— Scott, 

"Each day I grew Jiappier.** — Disraeli. 

4. The Complement of certain Passive Yerbs is a 
If oun or Adjective, as — 

" He was elected mejiiber." — Starihope. 
** Fortune was ever accpunted inconstaTU." — Carlyle. 
" They were subsequently called Tories.** — Maeaulay. 
" The door of her ceU was thrown open,** — Broughavi, 

EXERCISE XLIX. 

Underline the predicates : — 

The children cried. The plague was stayed. He seems in- 
dustrious. She had been a governess. Her children appeared 
contented. We are brothers. Day by day he drooped. The 
postboy dismounted. They were disappointed. I am Joseph. 
Tou can stay. The books are here. He was chosen librarian. 
The weather has turned cold. The people must be tired. , This 
is against our pleasure. You cannot better be employed. The 
actor wiU return. He is incapable of great exertion. We were 
made umpires. The holidays have been increased. 
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THE OBJECT. 

223. Transitive verbs in the active voice are followed 
by a noiin or pronoun in the objective case, or by a 
word (or words) equivalent to a noun. We call thia 
word (or these words) the Object 

224. The Object may be,— 

1. A Noun, as — 

** From Rome the whole western world had received its 
Chistianityy-^ Burke, 

2. A Pronoun, as — 

" The tranquil shores of Biitain circumsciibed me,*^ — Wordu" 
worth. 

3. A Verb in the Infinitive Mood, or an Infinitive 

Phrase, aa — 
" I don't want to he forgivm.^^-^Lytton, 
" I did not like frankly to confess my ignorance" — Disraeli, 

4. A Gerund or a Getundial Phrase, as — 
" A righteous man hateth lying'* —Bible. 

" But we prefer taking a general view of the subject" — Scott, 

5. Any "Word, Phrase, or Quotation, as — 

<* But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! "'—Zongfellow. 

225. The Object, like the subject, may be enlarged 
by attributes. 

226. Verbs signifying asJcing, etc, are followed by 
two objects, the one denoting a person and the other a 
thing (see § 185). 

227. Certain transitive verbs in the active voice have 
a complement as well as an object, as — 

" He creates Lucius (0) proconsul (C)." — Shakspeare, 
" That tribunal pronounced Charles (0) a tyrant (C)." — 

MacatUay, 
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" You think Mm (0) humble (C)."— C?iwi^r. 
. " Ho cut her (0) shoit {C)r —Spectator, 
**I made its girths (0) tight [CySrowning. 

EXERCISE L. 

Underline the object, and doubly underline the attiibutea oi 
the object, in each of the following sentences : — 

The traveller] touched his hat You maj buy some toys. 
" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried. The chieftain's grip hii 
throat compressed. The eiring blade found bloodless sheath. I 
began to write. He likes fishing. They could not hear me. Kor 
dared I hope, on my dying day, to win the martyr's ciown. 



EXTENSION OF THE PBEDICATB« 

228. The Predicate may be extended by an adverb, 
or by a word (or words) equivalent to an adverb. 

229. The Predicate may be extended, — 

1. By an Adverb, as — 

" His mind was incredibly small." — Motley, 

2. By an Adverbial or a Prepositional Phrase, as — 
" Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit," — Browning, 

** There rose no murmur /row the ranks,'** — Sir F, S, Doyle, 

8. By an Absolute Phrase, as — 

** The service past, around the pious man 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran." — Goldsmith* 

230. Any word or phrase used to enlarge the pre- 
dicate is called an Adjunct, 

231. Adjuncts are employed to denote some relation 
of iiiney place, manner^ or cauae^ as, — 

" We deserted our fiiend/or a few weeks J** — Dicketis, 
** Across the narrow Interval of almost forty miles, he had 
drawn a line of military stations." — Gibbon, 
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" The nobles celebrated their victory with inaoUnt triumph" — 

Merivalc. 
" My story being done, 
" She gave me for my pains a world of sighs." — Shakspeare. 

EXERCISE LI. 

tTnderline the extensions of the predicate in the following 
sentences : — 

He waited in the casfle court. I went thither only to meet 
you. She learns French rapidly. The clergyman called to see 
him. To-day, beneath the foeman's frown, he stands in Elgin's 
place. At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 
grace. On Sundays^ at the matin chime, the Alpine peasants, 
two and three, climb up here to pray. The eye was made for 
seeing. He speaks German like a native. 

METHODS OF ANALYSING SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

I. ** The noiseless weight of giant wheels 

Amongst them in a momtot steals." — JPcUgra/ve, 

II. " The good-natured girl let fall a tear at this account." — 

Goldsmith, 

III. '*Our great Ei^glish game, hunting and shooting, is costly 

altogether." — Mtukin, 

IV. ** Some years before Robert had mortgaged to him the duchy 

of Normandy, to enable him to join in the holy war." — 

Mackitdosh, 
y. " But at the point of noon the huge Earl Doorm, 
Broad-faced, with under-fringe of russet b^ard. 
Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey. 
Came riding with a hundred lances up." — Tennyson. 
VI. " On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed breath, 
trembHng at every rustle of their own apparel, one 
after anothert he^air prisoners glided down the winding 
stair under the guidance of Roland G«:aeme." — Seott. 
VIL "Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." — Gray, 
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1. at the point of tfoon 
(time), 

2. with a hundred 
lances up, (attendant 
circumstances). 


1. on tiptoe (manner), 

2. with noiseless step 
and fiunnressed hreath 


winding 

4. under the guidance 
of Roland Gneme (atten- 
dant circumstance). 
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EXERCISE UI. 

Ai)aly»e the seutences in exercises 49, 50, and 61. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

232. A Sentence containing two or more finite verbs 
but only one principal subject and predicate is called 
Complex, as — 

** The time once %ca8 that she windd have wept in inconsokble 
anguish over the grave of her Ludovic.*' — /. WiUon, 

233. The part of the sentence that contains the 
principal subject and predicate is called the principal 
dame. The remaining part is called the subordinate 
clause (or clauses). 

234. A Subordinate Clause is collectiyely equal to a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

235. Subordinate Clauses are, therefore, of three 
kinds : — 1. Noun clauses, 2. Adjective clauses, and 3. 
Adverbial clauses. 

NOUN CLAUSES. 

236. A Noun Clause occupies the place of a noun in 
a complex sentence, as — 

" Thai the revenue of the chieftain shottid be expended, in rude 
hospitality was the natural result of his situation."— iS(ro^^ 

" I know tJtat he is now at rest "^Moultrie, 

** It can never be satisfactorily ascertained who were the ortfft 
nal inhabitants" — Motley, 

" My answer is, I wear beneath my dnss 
A shirt of mail" — Tennyson, 

(The noun clause in the first sentence is the subject, and in the 
second the object In the third, the noun clause is in apposition 
to the word it, and in the fourth, it forms the complement.) 
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ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

237. An Adjective Clause occupies the place of an 
adjective in a complex sentence, as — 

** I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
hnff since" — Cotpper. 

*' Yet he was a man 
'* Whoon no one could have passed without remark. ^' — 

Wordsyjorth. 
" That man is little to be envied witose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon ^ or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of lona." — Johnson, 

" I remember 
The house where {in which) I was born,'** — Eood» 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

238. An Adverbial Clame occupies the place of an 
adverb in a complex sentence. 

289. Adverbial clauses are employed to denote the 
timey phce^ manner, or cavse of the action mentioned 
in the principal clause, as — 

• They liVd unknown, 
Till Feraeeution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to Hea/oen^* — Cowper. 
<* Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks 
of war" — Macaulay, 

" As in water face answerefh to face, so " (answereth) " the 
^eart of man to man." — JBible. 

** Creditors have better memories than debtors have." — 

Franklin, 
" Your people are as cheerless as your clime " (m cheerless). — 

Tennyson. 
" Happiness must be bought, although the payment may be 
delayed,'* — W tS Zandor. 
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EXERCISE LIII. 

Underline the noun clauses, doubly underline the adjective 
clauses, and trebly underline the adverbial clauses s — 

The dawh was just breaking when the leading regiments of 
the reserve filed out of the park at Brussels. A man should 
always have some pursuits to which he may turn gladly in his 
hours of recreation. "We know that gentians grow on the Alps. 
As we ascended the mountain, it became clearer. Ere I departed, 
J. gazed at the old castle; Tell me, shaU Banquo's issue ever 
reign in tbis kingdom ? The soldiers found themselves checked 
by an impediment which it was not easy to surmount. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

240. A sentence containing two or more principal 
or independent clauses, with or without subordinate 
clauses, is called Compound, as — 

'* The pigeons fly to and fro, and we hear the whining sound 
of wings." — LoTigfellow. 

" Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide." — SeotU 

" Depend upon it (a) you are in the right road; but rest 
assured {b) you must go through every tricU (c) that is peculiar 
to men of your organization" — Disraeli. 

(Clause is the object of tbe first principal clause, and b of the 
second. Clause c is an adjective clanBe referring to trial). 

METHODS OF ANALYSING COMPLEX AND COMPOUND 

SENTENCES. 

''The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down more 
mightily now than ever on me he shone before, and, as I drooped 
my head under his fire, and closed my eyes against the glare that 
surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep — for how many minutes or 
moments I cannot tell ; but after awhile I was gently awakened 
by a peal of church beQs — ^my native bells — the innocent bells 
of Marlen, that never befoie sent forth their music beyond the 
BUygon HiUs ! "--Kinglahe. 

Digitized by LnOOQlC 
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